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Editorial Comment 
A SPOKESMAN THAT IS FREE 


AN acquaintance remarked some months ago that an esteemed friend 

of his had passed a judgment upon the Journal of Religious 
Thought. He had ventured the comment that in his opinion i¢ is a jour- 
nal that is free. 

This is a judgment that gladdens the hearts of those who have 
most to do with the publishing of the Journal, for basic to their purpose 
is the resolve that it shall be free. 

It would be a great pity were it otherwise, for of what value is a 
religious spokesman who is a slave? Slavery we know to have been 
a great curse of our calling—slavery to tradition, to ecclesiasticism, to 
fear. In its peculiar réle as an interpreter of the relation of religion to 
the agonizing issues of our time, the Journal is doubly charged to speak 
with a special freedom from preconceptions and with an openminded- 
ness to new insights. The Fathers may instruct, but they must not bind. 
The past has its lessons, but it must not enchain. The final word has 
not yet been spoken and perhaps may never be. The archaeologist and 
anthropologist who know so enormously much about man and the earth 
he inhabits conclude that “no religion, no philosophical or scientific 
system claiming any absolute or exclusive knowledge of truth is proper 
to our condition as inmates of one speck in a universe the vastness and 
wonder of which even our trifling minds are beginning faintly to ap- 
prehend.” In the area of religion, where absolutisms and dogmatisms 
have become hallmarks, there is a crucial and continuing necessity for 
a willingness to entertain new insights. The one absolutism must be the 
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freedom to entertain in friendly fashion—not necessarily accept—any 
doctrine advocated in thoughtful sincerity. 

Not only does our profession of religion require this kind of free- 
dom, but also do our times. After intolerance comes the effort to elimi- 
nate what one despises, and “the eliminative pattern is totalitarian- 
ism.” Dogmatism tends to beget dogmatism and dictatorship to drive 
others toward dictatorship. 

It is very true that in the presence of cruel and palpably wicked 
forces we are driven hard to take refuge in the citadel of our own self- 
righteousness. This is an apparent safety purchased at the price of 
freedom. It is better to steer our course between the troublous extremes 
of anarchism and authoritarianism. This path, to be sure, is tortuous 
and undefined, but given generosity and intellectual industry we can 
find a ground upon which to walk with both assurance and tolerance. 
Except we attempt to walk such a path we shall find that although the 
world may not be hurled into the abyss, as is often predicted, it will 
continue to move upon the edge of the precipice. That is uncomfortable 
and uneconomical, practically and spiritually. 

These are the reasons, then, why we choose, as a journal, to be 
free. And we are glad for this encouraging word from a friend. We 
shall hope to continue free. When the moment comes that we cannot 
so continue, our reason to exist shall no longer obtain. 

W. S.N. 

















The Concept of the Self in 
Contemporary Protestant Theology! 


By Pau. E. PFUETZE 


_— is today little agreement among philosophers, psychologists, 
and sociologists regarding the nature of human nature. Yet the 
cultural crisis of the twentieth century, besides philosophical develop- 
ment itself, has forced upon us the conviction that somewhere along 
the line our traditional techniques of analysis and our philosophical 
constructions have missed the mark, are no longer entirely valid. It 
is to be expected that new theories and instruments of research will 
have emerged. Indeed, a new hypothesis has come to hand which is 
proving remarkably fruitful in many directions. It is the concept of 
the “social self,” which sees the self as a “self-other,” “I-Thou” sys- 
tem, rather than as a mind: it sees the “self” essentially in its relations 
with the “other” variously conceived. This view posits the origin and 
growth of the “self-system” in a community of selves, the distinctive 
process and basis of its formation involving the symbolic mechanisms 
of speech, dialogue, and réle-taking. For example, in the writings of 
George Herbert Mead and Martin Buber, two thinkers widely diver- 
gent and uncongenial in most respects, we have two foci in which this 
concept comes to explicit and persuasive, if not always clear and con- 
sistent, expression.” 

In what follows, it should not be inferred that Mead and Buber 
are regarded as the only, or even the primary, sources of this concept 
of the “social self.” But Mead and Buber stand forth as pioneers in 
the contemporary discussions of the social theory of the self. They are 
selected for discussion because of their representative character, orig- 
inality, and influence, and because of their concern with crucial prob- 
lems of philosophical, ethical, social, and religious analysis. They have 
given two exceptionally thorough, attractive, and fruitful expositions 
of a theme which has many other expressions—some of them histor- 

1This paper was read in a somewhat different and shorter form at a recent meeting of 
the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 

2In a volume entitled The Social Self, published by Bookman Associates, New York 
City, the author explores the concept of the social self from a philosophical and reli- 
gious point of view, compares and criticizes both Mead and Buber respecting their 


views, and ventures an appraisal as to the value and validity of the self-other, inter- 
personal notion of the self. 
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ically not derived from either Mead or Buber. Indeed, it is difficult to 
trace this motif to any one thinker or school; the seeds of this germinal 
idea are scattered, wind-borne in many directions. It is a part of Zeit- 
geist, and has opened up new vistas and fresh possibilities for further 
advance in many disciplines. 


Indeed, something of the widespread interest and influence of this 
new concept can be seen in the fact that the attempt to articulate the 
fundamentally “social” structure of man’s nature and situation pro- 
ceeds from such widely divergent starting points as American social 
behaviorism and European religious personalistic existentialism. In 
Mead and Buber, we have two thinkers who, in spite of almost com- 
plete divergence in their background, methodology, and philosophical 
tradition, come close to each other in numerous and remarkable re- 
spects, particularly in their social philosophy. One is reminded of 
Kierkegaard’s comment on Schopenhauer: “I am astonished to find an 
author who, in spite of complete disagreement, touches me at so many 
points.” 


Actually, their common view of the social self is maintained in two 
quite different approaches to the problem, in two different Weltan- 
schauungen. Remarkable points of contact there are. But it becomes 
clear that their differences are as important as their likenesses. The 
first and basic disparity to be noted is that Mead employs a strictly 
genetic and naturalistic method of deriving mind and self from the bio- 
social process, whereas Buber stands within the intuitive, existential, 
and religious tradition. Mead worked within the frame of an American 
and secular pragmatism, concerned as a social psychologist with the 
empirical study of mind, self, and society in their social evolution. 
Buber, on the other hand, speaks the language of faith and revelation, 
of Jewish chasidic mysticism, attempting to assimilate social encounter 
with theonomous encounter. Mead stresses a single horizontal dimen- 
sion and man’s involvement in human society only; Buber conceives 
of man as living in a three-fold relation with nature, fellowman, and 
God. Buber thus appears to provide sounder grounds for a moral im- 
perative beyond the community which begets the self, because he brings 
God into the community as a third, higher, and more inclusive loyalty. 
Again, Mead equates the moral with the social, and thereby fails to 
show how the self is more ethical than the social group which molds 
the self; whereas Buber holds to certain eternal and absolute values 
rooted in God. Finally, Mead’s analysis is confused, as I read it, be- 
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cause of the residue of Hegelian social idealism which includes part- 
whole identical as well as self-other responsive relationships. Buber’s 
view seems more adequate because his I-Thou system is also a finite- 
infinite system. 

It is, of course, not intended to present here a complete compar- 
ison or critique of Mead and Buber. It is intended only to identify 
the motif of the “social self” and to show how two quite different but 
first-class minds have tried to formulate the problem of the self in the 
light of this concept. It may, however, be fairly suggested that the 
definition of the self as “social” gains force from the fact that it can 
be expressed in two such divergent forms. 


II 

It is at least clear by now that both Mead and Buber establish a 
philosophical anthropology which conceives of man as a self-other sys- 
tem, comprising a duality of an alter in the ego in which the self in the 
dialectic is both subject and object at the same time, knower and 
known, transcendent and empirical. It must and does regard itself with 
the eyes of an other—neighbor, society, impartial spectator, God, 
Christ, etc. In emphasizing this ego-alter dialogue, Mead and Buber 
appear to have directed attention to a more fundamental factor than 
the idealists have done with their interest in the rational-empirical self- 
dualism. What Mead and Buber have said in general about the self 
applies in particular to the situation which we are to consider in this 
paper. So Mead writes: 

The individual experiences himself as such, not directly, but only 
indirectly, from the particular standpoints of other individual members of 
the same social group, or from the generalized standpoint of the social 
group as a whole to which he belongs. For he enters his own experience 
as a self or individual, not directly or immediately, not by becoming a 
subject to himself but only in so far as he first becomes an object to him- 
self just as other individuals are objects to him or in his experience; and 
he becomes an object to himself only by taking the attitudes of other 
individuals toward himself within a social environment or context of ex- 
perience and behavior in which both he and they are involved.* 

Or again: 

We are in possession of selves just in so far as we can and do take 

the attitudes of others toward ourselves and respond to those attitudes.* 
Similarly, the central idea of Buber’s thought is given in his now 
celebrated distinction between the two primary attitudes, the two fun- 


3Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago, 1934), p. 138. 
4The Philosophy of the Present (La Salle, 1932), pp. 189f. 
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damental types of relation, of which man is capable: the J/ch-Du 
(I-Thou, person-to-person relation) and the Jch-Es (I-It, person-to- 
thing connection). Through the I-Thou encounter emerges the primary 
reality of the spiritual life: neither the J nor the Thou is ultimately 
real, but the /-Thou meeting, the “between-man-and-man” (Zwischen- 
menschlichkeit).° The person, the “single one” (der Einzelne) is born 
of the I-Thou encounter. “I become through my relation to the Thou: 
as I become I, I say Thou.’ “The real self appears only when it en- 
ters into relation with the Other. Where this relation is rejected, the 
real self withers away.” “Its essential life, whether it admits it or not, 
consists of real meetings with other realities, be they other real souls 
or whatever else. Otherwise, one would be obliged to conceive of souls 
as Leibnizian monads.”* There can be no I without a Thou. 


The fundamental fact here is man with man. What is uniquely 
characteristic and constitutive of the human world is something that 
takes place between one person and another in community. Human ex- 
istence is essentially dialogue, address and response, claim and counter- 
claim, pledge and promise. I must be able to say “Thou” to another, 
and the other say “Thou” to me. Community is the common acknowl- 
edgment of selves and of bonds. Man is the being who can address 
another, who can make promises, who is united with other men in bonds 
of covenant. The true self is the loyal self, the bound self, accepting 
responsibility. This true, whole self is a unity of tension, an embracing 
of polarity—a tension and polarity which should not be abrogated, but 
encircled, embraced, reconciled. 


We know ourselves, then, only in the presence of another. We be- 
come or acquire selves when we know ourselves to be known, when 
we are apprehended and valued by a self-disclosing other. Man comes 
to self-consciousness, becomes a person, only in relation with others. 
The finite individual self is mutually dependent upon and mutually 
determinative of other selves in a network of mutually supporting, dy- 
namic inter-personal relations. 


Man, on this view, is a “socius”—a “social self” grounded in es- 
sential otherness. Man is not a self-sufficient atom, nor a mode or func- 
tion of some Absolute. Man is rather a Mit-mensch living in a Mit- 


5See I and Thou, or Between Man and Man. 
8] and Thou (Edinburgh, 1937), p. 11. 
TEclipse of God (New York, 1952), p. 128. 
8] bid., p. 110. 
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welt. This is the keynote in both Mead and Buber. In their different 
ways, and in their different terminologies, they both point to the central 
significance of relations between persons and of the social nature of 
reality. And speech is somehow constitutive of true self-hood. 

This is by now familiar doctrine, and I think sound doctrine. The 
capacity of man for speech, for symbolic interaction, seems to be the 
basis for man’s selfhood. Man’s being, in the deepest sense, is respon- 
sible. Respondeo ergo sum. 


III 


The importance and relevance of the view that the self is a “‘self- 
other” system may be measured by the fertility of its practical and 
theoretical applications. One of the remarkable impressions which 
come from an inspection of a wide range of contemporary literature 
is the fruitful employment of this, and other similar, concepts and 
theories of the “social self” by a host of writers in many widely dif- 
ferent fields of scholarship. Many of these writers explicitly acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to Mead or to Buber, or to both; but whether 
or not there is conscious dependence upon or parallelism with Mead 
or Buber, it is only too evident that this ego-alter, dialogical, inter- 
personal motif becomes germane to the problems in which contempo- 
rary ethics, social and political theory, education, epistemology, psy- 
chotherapy, and Protestant theology are interested. Here we shall 
confine ourselves to the applications and uses of this social-relational 
concept of the self in the area of contemporary Protestant theology. 

The development and the contemporary discussions of the social 
theory of the self coincide with the significant recent revival of creative 
theology, which makes abundant use of the germinal themes which 
Buber and Mead have made familiar. This new theology is especially 
concerned with the nature and status of man vis-d-vis God and man’s 
own culture. Its beginning can be conveniently symbolized by the pub- 
lication, in 1919, of Karl Barth’s Roémerbrief, and its central message 
is: God is unknowable by man—He is the “hidden God”—yet man 
may know what God knows if man accepts God’s point of view, and 
sees himself as God sees him and judges him. Man knows the love of 
God when out of his wretchedness and failure, he turns back to the 
Father. There man’s sin is met and redeemed by grace. Only through 
faith, and with God’s gracious help, can man come to God, meet God 
across the gulf between, hear God’s address to man as it is proclaimed 
through Christ in the church. 
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Faith, then, is a meeting, face to face, with the eternal Other 
which issues in a response, a decision, a commitment in trust. Only 
in such a dialectical situation can man really and fully know himself. 
This line of thought emphasizes the quite sui generis nature of persons 
and their relationship to one another, the two-way, bi-subjective char- 
acter of every genuine religious experience. Buber’s phrase “I-Thou” 
most accurately characterizes this dialogic nature of high religion. Out 
of the divine-human encounter in which man confronts God across the 
abyss between man and God are faith and spiritual tension generated. 
Neither reason nor mystic union can resolve this tension. Thus, espe- 
cially in neo-Protestant theology, both extreme rationalism and mys- 
ticism are rejected. Only when reason recognizes the limits of reason 
in embracing certain paradoxical truths can men meet God in the de- 
cisive encounter of faith. 


Buber’s pioneering work prepared the way, in many respects, 
for the “new” theology and anthropology which have come from the 
pen of such Protestant theologians as Brunner, Barth, Heim, Gogarten, 
H. H. Farmer, John Oman, and John Baillie. Some of these—e.g., 
Brunner, Heim, Gogarten, Farmer and Oman—have developed entire 
theological systems which echo or parallel the themes of Buber and 
Mead; and the same téndencies have helped many others, such as 
Baillie, the later Barth, Cave, Dickie, the two Niebuhrs, Tillich, and 
Daniel Williams to formulate their understanding of God and men 
in “social” or “inter-personal” terms. As Brunner and Farmer have 
clearly shown, there is hardly an article of faith or doctrine in biblical 
theology which may not be freshly illuminated by the I-Thou motif. 
From the doctrines of the triune God, creation and revelation, through 
those of church, sin and sacraments to final redemption, the biblical 
category of “personal correspondence” or the “divine-human encoun- 
ter” is central. 


Religion is defined as the continuous dialogic meeting in history 
of God and man. The Bible is the record of that dialogic experience, 
culminating (in Christian doctrine) in the Word being made flesh. 
The relation of the covenant-God with Israel is the content of its his- 
tory. History is that which takes place between the personal God and 
his people. For these reasons the life of the people of Israel was and 
is conceived in personal I-Thou terms. Only thinkers like Brunner, 
Barth, Gogarten, and Ebner, echoing the Hebrew prophets, and now 
Buber—never a Greek, I suspect—could have understood such a thesis. 
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Faith is not just trust in a gracious God: it is a meeting between God 
and man, a glad response on man’s part to God’s gracious self-reveal- 
ing initiative, a bi-polar, uncoerced relationship not entirely at the 
disposal of the will of either person. God is not purely transcendent; 
he is also immanent and world-seeking. Faith means both human de- 
pendence and freedom, obedience to and fellowship with a living Per- 
son and Lord. 

This movement of the “divine turning” (grace, agapé, revelation) 
has been given a subtle and profound interpretation by H. Richard 
Niebuhr of Yale in his Taylor Lectures, The Meaning of Revelation. 
There he writes: 

The only word in our vocabulary which does justice to the knowl- 
edge of persons or selves is “revelation.” . . . In the knowledge of other 
selves both the relationship and the related terms are different... . We 
cannot know here save as we are known. . . . No amount of initiative on 
our part will serve to uncover the hidden self-activity. It must make itself 
manifest or it cannot be known. . . . Where there is no response it is evi- 
dent that there is no knowledge. . . . Loving and hating selves must re- 
veal themselves.® 

Selves are known in this act of address and reply, initiative and re- 
sponse, choosing and being chosen, or not at all. Here the J is no longer 
just a knower, a thinker, an impersonal doer; this J is a person, a par- 
ticular subject, implicated with another particular subject. This is true 
of God as well as of men. 

Similarly John Baillie presents a striking treatment of the new 
theme. Says he: “There is no more hopeful element in the philosophy 
of our time than the re-opening of the question of the nature of our 
knowledge of one another.’® This new direction in epistemology be- 
comes the key to his study of Our Knowledge of God. 

It was, however, in the German-speaking lands, and influenced 
also by Kierkegaard, that this new movement of thought found its 
richest development in the works of Ebner, Buber, Barth, Brunner, 
Gogarten, Heim, Tillich and others. In Barth the new view of our 
knowledge of other minds is represented in the conception of the Word, 
Revelation, and God as Subject. This same influence is manifest in the 
writings of Friedrich Gogarten."’ Gogarten employs the distinctive ter- 
minology and the thesis of Buber to clarify the relation of faith to his- 
tory. The concrete reality, for him, as for Buber, is the situation where 

®The Meaning of Revelation (New York, 1941), pp. 144-146. 


100ur Knowledge of God (New York, 1939), p. 201. 
11]¢h Glaube an den Dreieinigen Gott. 
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responsible persons confront one another in living mutual relations. 
History is constituted where two or more persons meet. This same 
understanding is summarized by Baillie in these words: “All our 
knowledge of God is given us ‘in, with, and under’ our knowledge of 
one another. . . . Only when I am in fellowship with my fellow men 
does the knowledge of God come to me individually.”’* If true, this sup- 
ports the necessity of the historic church; or in Brunner’s words: “God 
will not bind me to himself on any other terms than these, that he 
binds me at the same time to my brother.’”* Professor Richard Niebuhr 
has employed a similar notion in making a distinction between the 
inner and outer history of an historical fellowship, and he develops his 
idea of “external history” and “internal history” in terms of Buber’s 
distinction between the I-It world and I-Thou world respectively.* 


Likewise, in his lectures in Christian ethics at the Yale Divinity 
School,.Niebuhr speaks more in terms of a “trialogue” or a “‘trialectic” 
of persons or personal elements. This seems to suggest the influence 
of either the Christian doctrine of the Trinity as a “Self-system” in- 
volving three persons, or an analysis of the theory of knowledge akin 
to that of Baillie, namely, that no one of the subjects of our knowledge 
—ourselves, our fellows, the corporeal world, or God— is ever present 
to us except in conjunction with the others. In other words, our knowl- 
edge of ourselves, our fellows, and God is not direct, but a mediated 
immediacy. We know God with the world. We know God with the 
neighbor. The ethical God-man relationship must be inclusive of the 
neighbor, suggesting a man-God-man, or a man-man-God pattern. I 
love the neighbor in and with God; I love God in and with the neigh- 
bor, in community. Even in my relations with my fellows there is al- 
ways a third factor: some object, task, idea, or art form related to or 
having personal and public meanings. The 7t may become a Thou, and 
it always stands between as a common object for human beings. 


While we are talking of Professor Richard Niebuhr, we may 
mention another one of the fertile applications of the I-Thou theme 
—namely, the field of ethics. The meanings in this realm are various 
and clear, but we shall resist the temptation to fuller exposition and 
content ourselves with one notable example of the relation of the self- 
other dialectic to the problems of conscience: the familiar experience 


120. cit., p. 179. 
13God and Man (London, 1936), p. 127. 
140p. cit., esp. Chap. II. 
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of a duality in the self in which one is judged, commanded, approved, 
condemned, or consoled by an alter in the ego. Socrates’ reference to 
the daimon, Kant’s description of the inner court in which the self is 
both judge and accused, Adam Smith’s analysis of the division of the 
self into an agent and an impartial spectator, and many other formu- 
lations, point to this inner dialectic. Thus reflecting the influence of 
Mead’s and Buber’s analysis of the self, Professor Richard Niebuhr 
has developed a kind of “‘socio-theology” which uses the I-Thou and 
the self-other motifs as being more adequate as tools of criticism than 
the part-whole, lower-higher patterns of idealism.’® 

The inter-personal conception of the self makes it possible for the 
theologian to interpret the imago Dei in relational rather than in ra- 
tional or substantial terms. The important thing, thinks Brunner, is 
not that man as he is bears God’s likeness, but rather that man is cre- 
ated for and called to a particular relation and fellowship with God."® 
In similar fashion, Paul Ramsey, interprets the imago Dei in his re- 
cent book, Basic Christian Ethics. “The image of God is rather to be 
understood as a relationship within which man sometimes stands, when- 
ever like a mirror he obediently reflects God’s will in his life and ac- 
tions.”*7 So also thinks Paul Lehmann of Princeton Seminary, who 
places the stress on that which differentiates man from the rest of 
nature, on that which essentially characterizes man as a human being: 
namely, the fact of relationship with another. Man is made in God’s 
likeness: this means that man is like unto God, i.e., related to God as 
God is related to him—a relation of self-giving, seeking, and re- 
sponding. 

V 

This view points to an interpretation of “sin” as the destruction 
of this “image” or relationship. If man is a person standing in essential 
relation to God and fellowman, and constituted a self by these rela- 
tions and claims, sin may be defined, as it is by the theologians, as 
breaking of the faith-ful fellowship with the divine Other and with 
the neighbor. It arises out of the tension between freedom and de- 
terminism, between self and community—from the fact of man’s ca- 
pacity for self-transcendence. Sin is then not merely bodily passion, ig- 


15See, for example, his article “The Ego-Alter Dialectic and the Conscience” in The 

Journal of Philosophy, XLII (1945), 352-359. 

16Such an interpretation would also seem to make it possible to reconcile the doctrine 

of the Incarnation and the imago Dei with the doctrine of the Church as Community. 
17Basic Christian Ethics (New York, 1950), p. 255. See esp. Chap. VIII. 
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norance, or finitude, as the idealists and moralists would have it. Sin 
is irresponsiveness, the self-sufficient loving of oneself, the irresponsi- 
ble and proud absolutizing of the finite self before the holy and infinite. 
Thus variously do Brunner, Barth, the Niebuhrs, Farmer, Ramsey, 
and others define sin, while insisting that somehow or other it is uni- 
versal, total, inevitable, and responsible. Mead’s and Buber’s emphasis 
upon the social self-in-community lends support to the view that “‘I-iso- 
lation,” rebellious self-will and lack of love for the neighbor, “loss 
of community,” and “withdrawal” define sin in the sense of denial 
of and rebellion from the loyal fellowship with others, and especially 
self-chosen alienation from God. Sin is still a relation to God, of course; 
but now a negative, perverted one. The face-to-face relation is broken; 
the finite-infinite nature of man is perversely employed; and the result 
is self-contradiction within man, as well as estrangement of man from 
God and his fellows. Sin is separation. 

This division within himself robs man of his true selfhood. And 
if this self is composed of the “reflected appraisals” of other persons, 
it means that society is constantly training up children who may, and 
do, rebel against society.’* If the analysis of Mead and Buber be cor- 
rect, we become selves in a process which arouses and heightens self- 
will, Men are psychologically built upon trouble, for society is inevi- 
tably breeding its own enemies. In such a social world of inter-acting 
individuals, it is hardly possible for one to become a self without 
at the same time becoming a sinner. If this be the human predicament, 
the doctrine of the Fall and Original Sin become useful symbols of this 
fact and also of the solidarity of the human family. 

Furthermore, if this account be true, there is what Brunner calls 
a “solidarity of sin’”—as an inevitable characteristic of group life, a 
corporate character of sin which shows up in group life. The social 
nature of the self makes it essential to take into account the effects of 
one man’s sins upon another, and the cumulative evil of any society 
which becomes incorporated into massive structures of evil which might 
well be called the Kingdom of Evil, as Rauschenbusch so aptly put the 
matter. If community is essential to personality, evil in either the self 
or the group must affect the other. 

Since sin is a kind of “treason” which banishes the self from his 
true homeland, it is irrevocable in the sense that he can never forgive 


18]t is noteworthy that Josiah Royce sets forth a very similar interpretation of sin as 
rebellious self-will in The Philosophy of Loyalty (New York, 1919), and The Problem 
of Christianity (New York, 1913). 
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himself for such a traitorous deed: he must be saved by an act of 
“grace” from beyond himself. This is the work of the Mediator, the 
Redeemer—the act and self-communication of God, the God who ap- 
proaches man in self-giving love to restore the broken relationship, 
to forgive the rebellion, to persuade the alienated one to repentance 
and self-surrender, to reconcile the lost self to a new two-sided fellow- 
ship. This means a kind of re-birth of the true self. Here we see that 
the I-Thou relation is the basis of Brunner’s ethic as well as his doc- 
trine of salvation; and a similar situation obtains for the other theo- 
logians under consideration. If man is both free and responsible, and 
if communion is a two-sided happening, there are implications not only 
for sin but for redemption. For while redemption is a gracious gift of 
God rather than a human achievement, it is “offered” to rather than 
irresistibly forced upon man. Thus while grace is God’s “turning” to 
man in love, it respects man as subject; it is not arbitrary action, but 
a personal communion, resulting in a loving uncoerced obedience. 


VI 


The preaching of repentance is therefore the first task of the 
church. And while Barth and Brunner make much of “preaching” the 
Word of God as the prime function of the church, I want to mention 
H. H. Farmer as one who has expounded most attractively the con- 
ception of the preaching ministry in terms of Buber’s description of 
the personal nature of real life. His series of lectures, The Servant of 
the Word, are cast throughout in terms of the I-Thou relationship and 
make eloquent use of the notion of speech as so indispensable to the 
world of personal relationships, especially the idea of encounter, chal- 
lenge, claim and offer. His two main theses are: (1) that God’s per- 
sonal encounter with man is never apart from his I-Thou relations with 
his fellows, and (2) speech is supremely the medium wherein the direct 
confrontation of will with will through claim and shared meaning can 
be at a maximum. In the church’s preaching ministry God’s demand 
and God’s succour are fused together. The Word of God is one of judg- 
ment and of mercy, at the same time. 

One of the charges most frequently brought against Protestants is 
that they have no doctrine of the Church and the Sacraments. But a 
survey of recent studies indicates that, by making full use of the 
doctrine of the social self and similar themes, many Protestant Chris- 
tians are turning more and more toward a corporate, sacramental, and 
churchly conception of Christianity. The contemporary revolt against 
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liberal individualism, the social gospel movement, the stress on the so- 
cial origin and character of religion, the ecumenical movement, the re- 
covery of corporate liturgical worship and symbolism, the “cell” move- 
ment—all of these influences, whether cause or effect, show a renewed 
interest in the historical Christian Community and in the communal 
nature of salvation. The Christian is first of all a member of an his- 
torical fellowship, a member of God’s Family, members one of another. 

In this connection, it is relevant to underline the fact that the 
conceptions of prayer and the sacraments involve the notion of the 
“real presence” of the Spirit in a communal, two-sided, personal cor- 
respondence. The doctrine of the “‘real presence” is again prominent as 
an assertion that the Spirit of God in Christ is actually present in the 
corporate worship of the fellowship. Whether this be expressed in terms 
of transubstantiation or consubstantiation, this doctrine becomes cen- 
tral, and is related to the other doctrine of the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ. This makes possible, perhaps even explains, the com- 
bination, often observed, of a “high church” sacramentalism with a 
radical social ethic. But it also raises some questions: (1) In the strife 
between Luther and Zwingli over the Holy Communion, Luther no- 
ticed, what Zwingli overlooked, that by a merely symbolic presence the 
worshipper is not met, -laid hold of, and claimed in the whole of his 
personality; and (2) Brunner points out clearly the difficulties this 
doctrine has for infant baptism in which there can be neither faith, as- 
sent, nor response.’® 

This résumé may be concluded with a reference to Paul Tillich’s 
belief that Buber’s philosophy of religion points a way beyond both 
liberal and ultra-orthodox theology, and for the following reasons, 
which constitute Buber’s chief significance for Protestantism:”° 

(a) Buber’s existential interpretation of prophetic religion; 

(b) his rediscovery of mysticism as an element within prophetic religion; 

(c) his understanding of the relation between prophetic religion and cul- 
ture, especially in the social and political realms. 

This brief survey may indicate something of the fruitfulness and 
adequacy of the self-other, I-Thou motif as an instrument of analysis. 
It does appear that this approach is more in line with the theological 
as well as with the psychological and sociological understanding of 
moral and religious experience than is the older idealistic or substan- 
tial or “higher self” pattern of thought. 


19The Divine-Human Encounter (Philadelphia, 1943), pp. 178 ff. 
20“Martin Buber and Christian Thought,” Commentary, V (1948), 515-521. 

















The Christian Attitude Toward 
the Non-Christian Religions 


By E. L. ALLEN 


NE of the most urgent, and at the same time, one of the most 
neglected questions of Christian theology today is that of the 
Christian attitude to the great non-Christian religions that have shaped 
civilizations and directed the spiritual life of multitudes in the East. 
The emergence of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon as equal partners with 
the nations of the West not only affects profoundly our present situa- 
tion; there is a sense in which it transforms and enlarges our past. An- 
tiquity can be for us no longer Israel plus Greece plus Rome, with the 
dim figures of Egypt and Persia, Assyria and Babylon in the back- 
ground. We are members now of a civilization that is not confined 
to the peoples of the Mediterranean and the North Atlantic. Those of 
us who have been privileged to come in contact with Eastern religions 
as living forces in the modern world have perhaps a special responsi- 
bility in this direction. 

I wish to make it clear at the outset that what is written here is 
written from a specifically Christian point of view. Even were a neu- 
tral standpoint possible, which is very doubtful, I have no wish to 
adopt such. It may, of course, be suggested that such confession viti- 
ates at the outset all that follows. I should deny that for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, being a Christian is not a matter of blind 
prejudice but one of personal conviction reached and maintained in 
face of what threatens it. Few of us in these days can be unthinking 
Christians: if our society does not make us aware of Hinduism, and 
Buddhism, it confronts us with secularism and other challenges to our 
faith. If a man accepts the Christian faith because he is convinced 
that it is true, why should he be less objective than one who accepts 
naturalism on the same ground? In the second place, the specific prob- 
lem I am raising is for the Christian only. Accepting, as he does, the 
revelation of God in Christ as decisive for himself and for mankind 
at large, how is he to look upon those forms of spiritual life that find 
their center elsewhere? 

It may be of value to glance at the very beginning at two answers 
to this question that may be ruled out, although they have been widely 
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held and have not a little to be said for them. The first is the simple 
division of religions into true and false, one’s own being the true and 
all others the false. It may be doubted whether the responsible spokes- 
men of any of the great religions have ever held this view in its se- 
verest form. The Christian has made an exception in favor of Judaism, 
the Jew since Maimonides has recognized Christianity and Islam as 
ways to God for the Gentile world, and the Moslem has admitted 
Moses and Jesus to the prophetic succession. But there was a period 
when Christianity in Europe faced either paganism or, at a later period, 
Islam. That it came to terms with the first is probably a regrettable 
fact, but it did so, if one may use such language, for reasons of policy 
and not of theology. At the level of doctrine, paganism was evil and 
false and must be swept away. It is doubtful whether the church could 
have established itself in Europe with a less militant attitude, as it 
is unlikely that it could have maintained itself against Islam without 
the conviction that it stood for truth against error. 


Probably no intelligent person today, even within the most au- 
thoritarian churches, would consider for a moment such a simple dis- 
missal of the non-Christian religions as false. The most recent Mission- 
theologie of the Roman church known to me certainly takes up no 
such attitude. It would indeed be profoundly unchristian. The God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is concerned with every member 
of the human race and it is impossible to believe that its aspirations 
have not evoked a response from him in every age and under a variety 
of forms. Nor is it possible to see in the spirituality of the Upanishads 
and the strenuous discipline of Zen Buddhism mere aberrations of the 
human mind. I have myself been privileged to know some five or six 
persons in whom the quality of saintliness was manifestly present. One 
of these was a Jewish rabbi, another a Japanese Buddhist. Yet it would 
be unwise to suppose that even the division of religions into one true 
and the rest false was itself a mere aberration of the human mind. It 
does at least do justice to the fact that religion is concerned with the 
distinction between truth and falsehood: it would be a sad day were 
this to be forgotten. 


The second all too simple answer to our question is that all reli- 
gions are at bottom the same, that we are Christians only because we 
were brought up in Britain and not in India or China, and so on. Here 
the problem of what is true and false is by-passed in the name of rel- 
ativism. This is a view that is often expressed today, usually by those 
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whose knowledge of other religions—perhaps also of their own—is 
but superficial. Like the view that has just been rejected, it is not with- 
out its historical justification. Translation of books like the Chinese 
classics or the Gita, poems like The Light of Asia, and the challenging 
personality of Gandhi, all these combined to make the ordinary man 
suddenly aware of those spiritual riches of the East with which the 
scholar had long been familiar. The British soldier serving in the Far 
East contrasted the piety of the Burmese peasant with his own per- 
functory attachment to Christianity. The businessman, engaged though 
he was in disrupting the society on whose margin he had established 
himself, might be heard to argue that every people has its own religion 
and should be left in undisturbed possession of it. 


The naive belief in the fundamental unity of all religions was nat- 
ural to a period when so many had ceased to be aware of what was 
distinctive in their own tradition and had been introduced to so much 
that was of value in others. But it will not bear examination. I do not 
see how it is possible, for example, to think that the relation between 
Judaism and Tantric Buddhism is anything but an Either-Or. As be- 
tween a nature religion and an ethical religion, one just has to choose. 
The most inclusive system of religion in the contemporary world is 
Hinduism, and its adherents are inclined often to the view that all 
religions are in substance one. Yet, in the very act of maintaining that 
position, they censure the exclusive claim of the monotheistic faiths as 
unpardonable arrogance. Radhakrishnan’s successor at Oxford goes so 
far as to say, from the other side, that “the great religions as repre- 
sented by their sacred books are not even talking about the same thing. 
Each religion is based on a sacred book, and so long as it remains 
faithful to it, its essential distinction from all others cannot be blinked 
or overcome.”* 

We have therefore to reckon with the fact of opposition among 
the great religions, the presence of an element of conflict in their rela- 
tions. There is, in the first place, the broad distinction between the three 
great biblical religions on the one hand, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam, and the Oriental religions, notably Hinduism and Buddhism, on 
the other. In the first, history is the sphere in which God reveals him- 
self, his action is personal, moral obligation is stressed, and there is a 
certain suspicion of aesthetic interests as detracting from the serious- 
ness of life. In the second, man and nature are not sharply distin- 


1R. C. Zaehner, Foolishness to the Greeks (New York, 1953), p. 21. 
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guished, revelation is found rather in the realm of eternal truths than 
amid the contingencies of history, and imagination evokes a multiplicity 
of forms, human and animal, beautiful and grotesque, to symbolize the 
divine. To pass from a Moslem mosque to a Buddhist temple, where 
the shrine is packed with scores of identical figures of the goddess 
mercy, each with several faces and several pairs of uplifted hands, 
is to receive a shock to which it is not easy to adjust oneself. 

But there is opposition within each of the two great groups, and 
not only between them. Mohammed was for Medieval Christendom 
the typical “false prophet.” At the same period, the Jew was an out- 
law and in return he handed on from generation to generation his own 
peculiar and slanderous version of Christian origins. To this day, 
though better relations between church and synagogue are happily 
possible, it is still true that the one whom the former worships as God 
incarnate the latter cannot rate higher than a prophet, even if the 
greatest among them. In Japan, Nichiren did not doubt that all forms 
of Buddhism save his own were pernicious. “Shingon Buddhism was, 
according to him, the greatest evil threatening the life of the nation, 
while Amita-Buddhists were doomed to hell. . . . In short, all Bud- 
dhists leaders of the time were traitors and hypocrites, by whom the 
nation was being led astray and doomed to ruin. Disasters could not 
be averted unless the Government were ready at once to suppress all 
those false religions and the nation were to be converted to the unique 
truth of the Lotus.’”” 

The fact of conflict is therefore unmistakable. So also is the 
fact of correspondence. That is to say, there are certain patterns of 
thought and devotion that cross the boundary separating one religion 
from another; they appear in East and West alike. Even so, the cor- 
respondence and the opposition cannot be separated; what occurs in 
one religion is at once akin to and other than what occurs in the other. 
Thus, for example, there is a sense in which Christian love and Bud- 
dhist compassion are closely akin, another in which they are separated 
by a wide gulf. I cannot conceive of a Christian reading The Path of 
Light® without being drawn to its author as to a kindred soul; yet at 
the same time, when he learns what is the metaphysical basis of this 
compassion—the ultimate unreality of the neighbor as of the self— 
he will find it impossible to combine this with his own evaluation of 

2M. Anesaki, History of Japanese Religion (London, 1930), p. 194. 


8Translated from the Bodhi-Chary-Avatara of Santi-Deva by L. D. Barnett (Florida, 
1909). 
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the individual person as a child of God, of eternal value in his sight. 
Otto has brought out the differences between the Christian and the 
Indian mystic, yet such a figure as that of Sadhu Sundra Singh is evi- 
dence of their spiritual kinship. 

I will content myself with two instances of this correspondence. 
The first is the occurrence in so many religions of the problem: salva- 
tion by works versus salvation by faith. The experience of Honen in 
twelfth century Japan is strikingly reminiscent of Luther’s, and he 
preached to his generation a message of salvation by simple trust in 
the boundless compassion of Amita Buddha. As a modern Buddhist 
preacher puts it: “Amita is ready to take you to Heaven just as you 
are, taking care of your burden of sins on your behalf.”* The question 
then arose: Does faith alone save or are works needed also, and if 
so, what works? In India, it was debated whether we are saved like 
the kitten or like the ape. The kitten is carried in the mouth of its 
mother; it is passive. The ape clings to its mother; it is active and 
co-operates in its deliverance. Judaism is usually branded as a legal 
religion, but there is a genuine evangelical quality about the Hasidic 
movement in Eastern European Jewry. It produced teachers who did 
not merely welcome the sinner; they sought him out and associated 
with him in friendship, to win him to penitence. 

For the second instance of correspondence I take a theme of a 
more intellectual order, that of the authority of tradition. Within 
Christianity, of course, this is one of the points on which Catholic 
and Protestant diverge. So in the Judaism of the beginning of the 
Christian era, the Sadducee took his stand on the Pentateuch as the 
Torah, while the Pharisee set beside this an increasing oral tradition. 
The Pharisees triumphed, but the Karaite movement of the eighth 
century raised the cry of “Back to the Bible!” and carried its repudi- 
ation of rabbinic tradition so far as to derive it from the apostasy of 
Jeroboam I! One can compare with these developments the place as- 
signed in Islam to the tradition of the prophet alongside the Koran 
and to the consensus of opinion among jurists as effecting the appli- 
cation of these to later conditions. One of the ablest and most influ- 
ential of Moslem teachers in the nineteenth century repudiated any 
authoritarian conception of religion. For Muhammad Abduh, the su- 
periority of Islam to all other religions lay in the fact that it appealed 
neither to authority nor to miracle but to reason. Within Buddhism, 


4M. G. Mori, Buddhism and Faith (Tokyo, 1928), p. 24. 
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as mentioned above, Nichiren repudiated all the sacred writings ex- 
cept the Lotus Scripture. The tension between the sacred book and 
the authoritative tradition on the one hand and the right of free en- 
quiry on the other is to be found in most religions. 

To what conclusion do these considerations lead us? It is not 
possible to define certain areas in the relation between the various 
religions as areas of conflict and others as areas of affinity. As has been 
shown in the case of Christian love and Buddhist compassion, the op- 
position and the affinity may arise at the same point. I see only one 
way in which justice may be done to so complex a set of relations. 
There is a unity of the spirit in which the devout Christian and the 
devout Buddhist, let us say, can meet, but once the attempt is made 
to formulate and express the content of the experience they share, 
divergence and conflict are inevitable. That is why the Quaker meeting 
is the most satisfactory form of common worship for those who draw 
upon diverse spiritual traditions. It is not, as the cynic might suggest, 
that it evades the difficulties; it transcends them and takes us into a 
realm in which we can indeed “meet together and know one another 
in that which is eternal.’”’ Under such circumstances, a genuine and 
enriching fellowship becomes possible, a sense of comradeship in a 
common quest, shared participation in gift and grace. 

But of course communion must issue in communication. Those 
who have met with God will wish to express, to bear witness to what 
they have seen. But immediately the difficulty spoken of arises, for 
even the term “God” with its associations commits one to a particular 
tradition, over against which others, the Buddhist among them, stand. 
The Christian may refuse to recognize as religion what does not relate 
the worshipper to the Divine in a personal bond; the Hindu may plead 
against him the majesty of the impersonal. “One finds actually that 
the acceptance of the eternal and impersonal behind one’s being and 
action and the attempt at unity with it is precisely the thing that car- 
ries the person to his largest greatness and power.’” The truth that 
unites is the truth that cannot be expressed, that can be only experi- 
enced and accepted in the transformation of one’s whole being. But it 
must be expressed, and in expression it breaks up into truths that are 
often in conflict, yet for all that must be maintained with fidelity, since 
through them we apprehend and convey the Truth. 

Is not this situation closely similar to the one that obtains as be- 


5Aurobindo Ghose, The Foundations of Indian Culture (New York, 1953) p. 220. 
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tween the various types of historical Christianity? Again and again, 
when representatives of the different communities meet in conference, 
they are conscious of a deep unity in Christ that transcends their di- 
visions, yet they are unable to surrender the convictions and traditions 
that keep them apart. To some extent, this may be due to pride, in- 
ertia, and unwillingness to face the divine challenge in the contempo- 
rary situation, to what Toynbee calls “archaism.” But there is more 
to it than that. The Truth that unites breaks up, must break up, into 
the truths that divide. Of course, the difference between the intra- 
Christian situation and the extra-Christian (if one may use such terms) 
is that we can come nearer to defining what unites us. But even so, 
we can only accomplish this in the ecumenical movement by leaving 
out some Christian groups, the Unitarians for example, and being ex- 
cluded by others, principally by the Roman church. Here again we can 
enter into unity of spirit with fellow-Christians of another tradition 
better in silent worship than elsewhere. 


If there is anything in this parallel, we can carry it a stage farther 
and consider whether unity among the great religions may not be best 
promoted as is the case with the major Christian communions. How 
do we work for Christian unity? At present we are in the initial stages 
only, and must acknowledge that unity is in the future, something to 
be prayed and worked for. Nor can we envisage the form such unity 
will take. Indeed, the moment we do so we tend to project upon the 
future our own theology, our own system of government, our own type 
of worship. The great church of the future will have episcopacy or a 
graded system of courts or the right of the congregation to respond 
directly to the guidance of Christ; it will have the sola fide principle 
or the sovereignty of God or the Nicene Creed. Of course, it will have 
other things as well, but what is important in our eyes is that it should 
retain and value what is dear to us. Unity will be possible only as we 
surrender all such expectations and are prepared to receive the kind 
of church that God would give us, even if it should be the death of the 
one we love today. 


This does not mean that we are to jettison our principles and 
traditions, but that we must recognize them as truths to be held sub- 
ject to the Truth itself. We are right to contend earnestly for the faith 
once for all delivered to us, right to protest vigorously against what 
we honestly believe to be error. Only let us do so in love and in willing- 
ness to learn. Conflict there must be between churches and between 
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religions, but the victory should not be the triumph of our own point 
of view; it should be the attainment of a larger truth that will draw 
us more closely together. Nor may we rest content with that truth, 
for new conflict will break out. Yet these, too, may lead us, if waged 
in love, to a still fuller truth. Our path to the Truth will be one of 
constant approximation; yet at the same time we shall all the while 
live in the Truth. For “all truth is a shadow except the last. But every 
truth is substance in its own place, though it be but a shadow in an- 
other place. And the shadow is a true shadow, as the substance is a 
true substance.” 


The sincere Protestant who endeavors to do justice to Roman Ca- 
tholicism will find in it three elements. First, there is that which he 
must reject as error. Second, there is that which he must learn and 
incorporate into his own faith and life; the truth that is new to him. 
Third, there is that which gives manifest proof of spiritual authen- 
ticity yet which he must judge not to be for him; it is truth, but not 
his truth. Should not the sincere Christian be prepared to find these 
three elements in each of the great world-religions? I will expand this 
suggestion shortly; meantime I revert to an earlier stage in the par- 
allel I have been seeking to establish. We cannot be content with less 
than the spiritual unity of mankind. But this unity is at present, and 
will be for a long time, an object of hope, something beyond achieve- 
ment. It is not to be reached by some hasty syncretism nor by pre- 
tending that the differences between us are not real. Whatever else we 
do, we must be faithful to the truth given to us, since that is the only 
way in which we can be faithful to the Truth that transcends what 
we have yet seen, the Truth that is God himself. But we shall keep 
nothing back from the judgment of God to which we submit ourselves 
and shall be willing for him to lead us by a way we know not at present 
into a yet larger realm of the spirit. 


The Christian who takes up such an attitude cannot, it seems to 
me, avoid the painful obligation of saying “No” at times, of rejecting 
as error what is precious to another. Nor may the Jew and the Moslem, 
the Hindu and the Buddhist avoid this for their part. Even when all 
that can be said in favor of Hinduism’s vision of the One as mani- 
fested in and symbolized by the Many of nature’s forces, we who be- 
long to the Christian tradition must say “No” to it as polytheism. 
We cannot accept Mohammed as a prophet as we do Jeremiah; the 
supreme human problem for us is not, as for the Buddhist, suffering; 
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it is sin. If we are told that this is merely being bigoted, we shall not 
trouble to defend ourselves against the charge. Here we stand, we can 
do no other. 

But I find it impossible to read the Upanishads and take the same 
attitude. These men have met with God and their experience is authen- 
tic. The Hindu vision of the final unity of Atma and Brahma is not the 
Christian vision, but I dare not dismiss it as illusion. “He who, dwell- 
ing in the seed, is other than the seed, whom the seed knows not, 
whose body the seed is, who inwardly rules the seed, is thy Self, the 
Inward Ruler, the deathless. He unseen sees, unheard hears, unthought 
thinks, uncomprehended comprehends. There is no other than he who 
sees, no other who hears, no other who thinks, no other who compre- 
hends. He is thy Self, the Inward Ruler, the deathless. All else is 
fraught with sorrow.’ Of course, such language is not to be taken 
literally; no statement of a profound religious experience can be 
other than symbolic. But here, as I see it, is a form under which God 
has disclosed himself to the East, and we must be willing to receive it. 

I have spoken of what we must reject as error and what we may 
be called to receive as a truth that others can teach us on behalf of 
God. What of the truth we recognize and respect but cannot receive 
for ourselves? For me, the Buddhist teaching on suffering, its cause 
and its removal, is of that order. I dare not dismiss it as error, yet it 
is not the truth for me. I am content to respect it at present, though 
I may learn more from it in the future. 


To sum up, I look for a conversation between the representatives 
of the great religions to which each will bring his own experience and 
his own conviction, speaking in love the truth as he sees it and learning 
humbly at times the truth as others have seen it before him. No such 
conversation is of value if differences are slurred over, but it is also 
of no value unless one is willing to expose even what is most sacred to 
the challenge of God in the experience and witness of others. The 
presupposition of such conversation will be that we are one in spirit 
even though we come into conflict the moment we seek to define that 
which unites us. We have learned to meet unreservedly the challenge 
of God in the historical criticism of the Bible and modern science, and 
say that we have gained by so doing. Shall we not be ready to meet 
that challenge again in this new form, and may we not hope to gain 
thereby? 


6Quoted in L. D. Barnett: Brahma Knowledge (London, 1907), p. 80. 







































Some Implications of Freedom for 
Our Church World Mission 


By Frank D. Dorey 


I HAVE just returned to the United States after two years in Egypt, 

living in the midst of one of the most exciting major social revo- 
lutions in our modern world. It was a privilege to travel throughout 
the Middle East and observe the great struggle going on there to raise 
the standard of living and to create a more democratic society. The 
Middle East is an area of the world with very deep religious roots, and 
the role of religion in this great struggle is worthy of careful study. 
It is a strategic area of the world which as yet has not finally decided 
whether to cast its lot with the East or the West. Enroute home, via 
Hawaii and the Conference on Race Relations in World Perspective, 
we spent two months in Pakistan, India, Burma, Thailand, Hong 
Kong, and Japan. In all these places there was time to observe social 
and economic conditions at firsthand and to talk at length with gov- 
ernment officials, religious and secular leaders, as well as representa- 
tives of the United States Foreign Operations Agency, Ford Founda- 
tion personnel and Fulbright Scholars. 

I return home with a new appreciation of the grim reality of the 
current world struggle between freedom and slavery, and a strong 
conviction of the necessity for Christians to understand the ways in 
which their faith is involved in this struggle. Christian responsibility 
for freedom is thus a very central concern to me today. This paper 
concerns some of the implications of Freedom for our church world 
mission. 

The relationship between Christianity and freedom may be ap- 
proached from a theological, biblical, or a church-historical perspective. 
One may also discuss the subject in terms of its implications for the 
individual Christian, for the local church, and at all the various levels 
of the ecclesiastical structure. Under five major propositions, this pa- 
per will approach it in terms of the implications of our faith for our 
world mission seen in broad perspective. 


I. Responsible Freedom as an All-Inclusive and Universal Right and 
Privilege Is a Central Doctrine of Christianity 


It would seem quite superfluous to argue the basis of this doc- 
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trine since it is widely accepted. The problem is not the acceptance of 
the basic doctrine but the failure to comprehend its full implications 
and to carry them into practice. While this may be an accepted doc- 
trine of the Christian faith, few would presume to claim that it is an 
accepted practice of the churches and of individual Christians. 


The idea of freedom does not stimulate American Christians par- 
ticularly, since for most of them it is an unchallenged fact in their 
lives. For the Christian church under Hitler this struggle was a bitter 
reality and there is no more thrilling story than the description of the 
struggle of the Dutch church under the Nazi occupation. Most sig- 
nificant of all was the realization of the Dutch church that their gospel 
was a whole gospel, not a partial one which spoke only to individuals 
and ignored the implications of Christianity for the social order. To- 
day many individual Christians and Christian churches are having a 
similar awakening under Communist rule. 

While we in America still have our freedom we must wake up to 
the implications of that freedom for all men and for all of life. To talk 
of freedom as though we meant some kind of spiritual freedom and 
nothing more is to do violence to our glorious heritage. Christian free- 
dom implies nothing less than a total way of life—a total orientation 
of life in the direction of the constant expansion and extension of re- 
sponsible freedom. We would do well to learn the lesson of those fellow 
Christians who have suffered under totalitarianism—whether Nazi or 
Communist—that the real alternative to freedom is slavery. 

Those famous words, “No nation can long endure half slave and 
half free,” have become so familiar that perhaps we do not appre- 
ciate the depth of insight they represent. The recent Supreme Court 
decision with respect to segregated schools shows that we are recog- 
nizing slowly that our Nation can move only in the direction of the 
extension of freedom to all persons if it is to be strong and survive 
the current world struggle. 

We might well paraphrase those words in this manner: “No man 
can long endure—half slave and half free.” As Christian leaders we 
need to face realistically this question: Is it in fact possible for a man 
to be spiritually free in the fullest sense of that term while he is en- 
slaved by poverty, ignorance, superstition, and fear? Our more ef- 
fective and realistic mission programs have recognized this problem 
and have seen the interdependence of all aspects of life with the reli- 
gious aspect. Is it not true that the Christian responsibility of the 
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clergy and the organized church is to make men free in the full impli- 
cations of that term? 

In the current world struggle we might want to paraphrase in this 
wise: “Can our world long endure half slave and half free?” To use 
a popular phrase, let us ask ourselves: Is co-existence possible for 
slavery and freedom? Surely only temporarily at best. The masses of 
the world are demanding their freedom as never before. Millions are 
being enslaved under a system which promises freedom but imposes 
the opposite. Christianity is a universal religion and a proselytizing 
faith. We must respect other religions and learn from them, but we 
are under obligation to extend freedom to all men everywhere. 

This Christian belief in the universal character of freedom as a 
right and a privilege is also a belief in the all-inclusive character of 
freedom with respect to those to whom it should be available. As Chris- 
tians we must compel ourselves to recognize that this is a freedom not 
only for white men, but for men of all colors. It is not an exclusive 
right of Americans, but the right of all men everywhere in the world. 
America is an amazing amalgam of people from all over the earth. No 
nation is so cosmopolitan in its makeup as America. It should not be 
difficult for us to see that American democracy at its best is worth 
sharing and must be shared. The Bible is so specific and so direct we 
often have to cover it up with a veneer of mystery lest its radical im- 
plications shock our class-conscious and self-centered complacency. But 
there it is—‘‘God hath made of one blood. . . .” God has created men, 
not for slavery, but for freedom. The gospel of Christianity is a gos- 
pel of Christianity to all men everywhere. Anything that hinders the 
growth of responsible freedom is an adversary of a dynamic Christian 
faith. 

We might say, then, that the great unfinished business of Chris- 
tianity is to make the central Christian doctrine of freedom the central 
practice of our Christian churches and Christian institutions. 

II. The Fundamental Struggle of the Modern World Is Between 
Slavery and Freedom 

We are living in a world which is in economic, political, and so- 
cial ferment as never before in the history of mankind. A significant 
characteristic of this unrest is the rise of the common man in Africa, 
India, and the Orient, and his demand for freedom from the shackles 
of oppression, exploitation, poverty, and ignorance. Our world is also 
a world of new nationalisms—India, Libya, Pakistan, Israel. One can 
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hardly understand the behavior of India or Israel today without some 
historical perspective on the way in which our own Nation and Great 
Britain behaved during periods of the rise of nationalism. Our world 
is also one in which once again millions of the very people who have 
sought to throw off the yokes of their former imperialistic masters 
have been lured into a new and more demonic slavery by the subtle 
persuasions of communism. It is also a world which seems to divide 
men on the basis of religion and set them in conflict with one another. 
In this connection one thinks of the Muslim versus the Jew (Zionist) 
as seen in the state of war which still exists between Israel and the 
Arab world or between the Muslim state of Pakistan and the Hindu 
state of India. Of course these separations on the basis of religion came 
about through involved political manipulation, but the bald fact re- 
mains that men are divided in so many parts of the world on the basis 
of religion. 

A visit to Jerusalem, the focal point of three great world religions 
—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam—brings this home in a dramatic 
manner. Of all places in the world, one might expect that the Holy City 
of Jerusalem might be an abode of peace, brotherhood, understand- 
ing, and goodwill radiating to a torn and battered world. It is, in fact, 
a city divided, an armed camp with machine guns atop the ancient 
city walls and tank barricades making the narrow roads a driver’s 
nightmare. One thinks of how Jesus went up on the hillside and looked 
down over the city and wept. Surely He would weep today. 


We have to examine carefully and objectively the fundamental 
struggle of our time between the idealogies of Soviet Communist and 
Western democracy. As the World Council noted, neither of these 
systems incorporate the values of Christianity; both have grave weak- 
nesses. 

I believe that an objective analysis of the two systems now in op- 
eration will lead us to conclude that the possibilities of working out 
the full implications of the Christian ethic are far greater under West- 
ern democracy than under Soviet communism. Let us make no mis- 
take, this is a real and a titanic struggle, and the future of our Christian 
institutions may hang upon the outcome. The great irony of the pres- 
ent crisis is that these two powerful forces locked in mortal combat 
are very much alike in their ultimate objectives, or at least in their 
stated objectives. They are both striving for a better way of life for 
all men. The great differences are not in objective, but in the methods 
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to be used to achieve those objectives. As religious leaders we would be 
helped in our thinking if we could see Soviet communism (state cap- 
italism) as basically a religious movement which is in fact the most 
serious contender of Christianity for the hearts and lives of men today. 
Soviet Communism as it operates outside the Iron Curtain countries 
is a social movement which demands the hearts and lives of men. 


Professor John Bennett of Union Theological Seminary has made 
a substantial contribution in his book “Christianity and Communism”’ 
by pointing out the comparisons and inter-relationships of the two 
systems. In the foreword of his book he says: 

This book is written by one who believes that the errors of Com- 
munism are in large part the result of the failure of Christians, and of 
Christian Churches, to be true to the revolutionary implications of their 
own faith, that the effectiveness of Communism lies chiefly in the fact 
that it seems to offer the exploited and neglected peoples of the world 
what has been denied them in a civilization that has often regarded 
itself as Christian. . . . If this judgment is correct the extension of Com- 
munism cannot be prevented by negative propaganda, but only by those 
who have a sounder faith and a better program to meet human needs 
and unsolved problems.* 

There can be little doubt in the minds of alert, intelligent citizens 
that the world-wide struggle between communism and democracy is a 
grim reality. Intelligent people, however, will differ in the formulae 
they propose for meeting this threat. There are some who think the 
answer is to be found in superior military strength, and most people 
would probably agree that military strength is a necessity, but of itself 
not a complete answer. Then there are those who emphasize the im- 
portance of broadcasting to the world propaganda about American 
democracy and Christianity. This, too, has a real value, for much of 
criticism and even antagonism toward America is based upon lack of 
information and very frequently upon misinformation. As, however, 
most people who have traveled abroad will agree, a grave weakness in 
our own case is our failure to demonstrate more adequately the values 
of freedom by the rapid extension of the fact of freedom to all within 
our own Nation. Abuses of civil rights and civil liberties within our 
own borders make powerful propaganda for the Communist cause. 


Churchmen never tire of preaching about the Christian love ethic. 
Any realistic evaluation of how far that ethic has been applied, how- 
ever, should make us humble. Church leaders generally rejoice over the 


1John Bennett, Christianity and Communism (New York, 1950), pp. 10-11. 
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Supreme Court decision denouncing segregation in public schools. It 
would be well if we could know that this process of desegregation 
has come about because of the sensitized conscience which has been 
exposed to the Christian teaching of the love ethic. While, however, 
the churches may have made some contribution in the preparing of 
public opinion to accept such a decision as the recent one on segrega- 
tion, the objective fact remains that in this case, as in most cases of 
real social progress, the so-called secular agencies of our society, and 
not the Christian church, have led the way in bringing about con- 
structive social advance. An objective evaluation of the factors respon- 
sible for advance in the field of civil rights would probably give con- 
siderable credit to our national fear of communism. World War II and 
the shortage of manpower in the war undoubtedly did more to extend 
job opportunities to members of minority races than all the talk of all 
the clergymen about the love ethic. The United Auto Workers Union 
spends more money in a single year to stamp out discrimination and 
to eliminate prejudice among its union members than is spent by the 
race relations programs of all Christian denominations combined. 

The Christian church has a very grave responsibility which it has 
still not faced in any adequate measure. That responsibility is to see that 
true freedom is preserved here at home, to see that it is extended here 
at home, and to see that it is spread abroad through our missionary 
programs, Government aid programs, and private agencies. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, we run the risk of losing what freedom we have 
if we deny it to others for fear of losing it ourselves. Freedom in the 
so-called free world will be advanced best by expanding the areas of 
freedom in American life rather than by restricting those freedoms. 


III. All Freedoms Are Interrelated and Interdependent 


Can we be spiritually free while we are bound by restrictions 
based on race, class, and nationality? Our churches are segregated, not 
only on the basis of race, but on the basis of class within the races, 
nationality, language, and denomination. We may be proud to be free 
from racial prejudice (if we are), but are we free from denomina- 
tional prejudice, class prejudice, religious prejudice, or cultural preju- 
dice? The first three are self-explanatory. As Americans we are not 
normally conscious that we are culturally prejudiced. But one has only 
to see the behavior of many Americans overseas—to note their lack 
of appreciation of cultural values which differ from their own; their 
mild amusement at cultural practices which are strange to them; their 
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constant reference to the superiority of all things American, to realize 
how prejudiced we often are. There is no wonder that we are so thor- 
oughly disliked all over the world by great masses of people. True 
freedom must emancipate us from all these prejudices if we are to com- 
prehend the universal message of freedom inherent in Christianity. 

The emphasis of orthodox, traditional Christianity upon the indi- 
vidual to the neglect of his relationships with society has been respon- 
sible for the widespread belief that religion is a private, personal matter 
and has nothing whatever to do with how one behaves in relationship 
to his fellowmen. Too often our religion has been content to give men 
salvation or freedom from what is traditionally called original sin. We 
have done little to give him freedom from everyday sin. 

In terms of freedom, we have concentrated on giving men free- 
dom from fear and ignorance. We have done very little about giving 
them freedom from want. Too often we have given men a partial free- 
dom, a partial gospel. This has been particularly true in our so-called 
Foreign Missions. There is real peril in half a gospel just as there is 
real peril in a little learning. 

What have we done in the foreign field? We have taught the tradi- 
tional doctrines of salvation; we have made the Scriptures available 
to men; we have done an admirable work in the field of education, 
helping men to achieve freedom from ignorance and superstition, but 
that has not been enough. In teaching men the Christian doctrine of 
the infinite worth of the individual and the rights of men to a better 
life, we have aroused in men a kind of divine discontent with poverty, 
injustice, exploitation, colonialism, etc. On the other hand the Chris- 
tian Mission has done almost nothing to help men find a way to over- 
come these social evils. 

It is at this very point that we have perhaps unconsciously con- 
tributed to the spread of communism. We have prepared the soil, we 
have taught the right to a more abundant life, we have stressed the 
worth of individual men, and then we have left a vacuum to be filled 
by the fanatical Communist. The success of communism in China to- 
day may well be a measure of both the success and the disastrous 
failure of the Christian missions in that great country. In the light of 
recent political events in the Far East, it is revealing and sobering to 
go back and read the reports on missions in that area made in the Lay- 
men’s Mission Inquiry almost two decades ago. One notes over and 
over again a concern over the almost total absence of any understand- 
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ing of the social and economic forces in oriental society nor is there 
anything appreciable being done in terms of the social implications of 
Christianity for that part of the world. 

It must presently be clear to thinking people that freedom is in 
fact a total way of life and that all the freedoms are interrelated and 
interdependent. A little freedom can be a dangerous thing. No man, no 
nation, not even our world, can long endure half slave and half free. 
IV. Disciplined Responsible Freedom Is the Only Alternative to An- 

archy 


Freedom has often been abused and used as an excuse for irre- 
sponsible and selfish assertion of individual rights. In the name of free- 
dom and individualism, Protestantism has been fragmented in Amer- 
ica, and Christianity has been fragmented in the world. 

The old idea of “divide and rule” applies also to religion. If the 
devil had sought to contrive a scheme to render Christianity impotent 
in the modern world crisis, he could have thought of none better than 
to divide it into fragmented denominations and sects in the name of 
freedom of thought. There is the deepest tragedy in the spectacle of 
Christians dissipating their energies fighting among themselves while 
the forces of evil move about the world unhindered. We may properly 
rejoice over the creation of the United Church of Christ in Japan, but 
the fact that this unification of Protestantism came about because of 
the insistence of the government rather than the ecumenical spirit of 
Christians is a fact which should cause us much sober reflection. 

The recent decision of the government of India not to grant visas 
for Christian missionaries represents a challenge to our mission enter- 
prise. This courageous decision of India, however, should wake us up to 
the contradictions in our practice. In a real sense the main reason for this 
decision is not that Nehru thinks Christianity is an inferior religion; 
he has, in fact, a considerable knowledge and understanding of Chris- 
tianity. It is rather that he does not want Indians to be exposed any 
further to a religion which preaches love and practices segregation, and 
which preaches the unity of men while divided into so many competing 
denominations. One could multiply the examples of the havoc caused 
by what we shall term here this kind of irresponsible exercise of free- 
dom. 

The city of Hong Kong in the past five years has grown from a 
population of 500,000 to over 2,500,000. Water is so short that it runs 
from the city faucets only for three hours out of twenty-four. The most 
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tragic group is that of the refugees from Communist China, now over 
300,000 in number. A number of religious groups are doing some type 
of relief work among this group. But there is no co-ordination of effort, 
and each group is so jealous of its own effort that they have not been 
able to meet together to discuss their work and plan a concerted attack 
on the problem. 

In this time of world crisis we are paying heavily for our failure 
to rise unitedly to the level of disciplined, responsible freedom in our 
church world mission. 

V. Freedom Is Paradoxical 


The last characteristic of freedom which we wish to mention has 
to do with the paradoxical nature of freedom in the sense that to be 
truly free we have to surrender some measure of our freedom. 

In our daily lives we recognize and respect limitations on our in- 
dividual freedom for the good of all. Rare is the individual who objects 
to traffic regulations as an infringement on his freedom, yet these do 
curb our freedom to drive as we like. In some mission situations we 
establish comity arrangements, and thereby give up freedom to go into 
all areas and thereby share our responsibility. 

In our church institutional structure, we may have to give up 
some of our limited freedom for the sake of the greater freedom which 
comes through participation in the wider Christian fellowship. The 
measure of freedom which we actually possess may be measured by 
our own hierarchy of values as evidenced by our behavior, rather than 
by our verbalizations of our faith. Too often the hierarchy of an indi- 
vidual Christian’s loyalties in practice looks like this, when listed in 
the order in which he gives his loyalty and devotion: 

. His own minister 
. His local church 
. His denomination 
. Ecumenical Christianity as represented by church federations, the 
National Council, or World Council 
5. Jesus Christ as a universal savior 
6. God as the God of all mankind 

We shall not achieve the full measure of Christian freedom until 
this hierarchy of values is completely reversed in the actual practices 
of our church members so that it is as follows: 

1. The God of all mankind 


2. Jesus Christ as a universal saviour 
3. Ecumenical Christianity 


WN — 
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4. One’s own denomination 

5. One’s own local church 

6. One’s own minister 
Conclusion 

The airplane has made the world a neighborhood, as is so often 

said. It now remains for Christianity to make the world a brotherhood. 
We must work to free the minds and hearts of our church people from 
the narrow confines of self-centered lives, from class- and race-centered 
lives—from American centered lives—and teach them, and particu- 
larly their children, their opportunities and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in a Christian sense. The perspective for such practice must be 
the world, not just a nation, neighborhood, or local church. We can 
do this by an intensive educational program among our church mem- 
bers to free them from ignorance and misconceptions about other coun- 
tries and other cultures. We must stress the world-wide, catholic nature 
of Christianity as well. 


Our faith demands a fundamental change of attitude also, a 
change of attitude toward other races, other cultures, other nations, 
and other religions. What is this new spirit, this new attitude? I think 
it can be described as basically and thoroughly religious. It rests upon 
the implications that are apparent to the keen mind in such doctrines 
as our Christian belief in the dignity and worth of each individual man, 
on the doctrine of the unitary nature of humanity that all men are 
God’s children, not just the Israelites of old, or the Americans of today. 
There is much to learn from other cultures. The hospitality and cour- 
teousness of the East should put us to shame. 


We need a new kind of missionary, one who may go abroad not 
necessarily under church auspices, or under government, private, or 
United Nations sponsorship, but who especially goes abroad in a new 
spirit. Too often our missions have been concerned with a fragment 
of life instead of a total way of life. Too often missionaries have ap- 
proached their task with a conscious or unconscious sense of su- 
periority. These new missionaries would go in a spirit of eagerriess to 
learn, to know intimately, the culture of the country to which they 
go; to approach it with an open mind. It means going, not so much to 
do something for people, but with people; to become a part of them 
and to work with them in seeking solutions to their problems; to help 
them work out the full implications of the divine doctrine of the free- 
dom of man in its most radical implications. 
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pew passages in Paul’s epistles are more striking than the bold 

metaphor by which he describes the organic unity of the Christian 
Church: “For just as the body is one and has many members, and all 
the members of the body, though many, are one body, so it is with 
Christ. . . . For the body does not consist of one member but of many. 
... If all were a single organ, where would the body be? As it is there 
are many parts, yet one body. . . . If one member suffers, all suffer 
together; if one member is honored, all rejoice together. . . . Now you 
are the body of Christ and individually members of it” (I Cor. 12:12 ff. 
RSV). Today we are inclined to think that Paul spoke with lyric ex- 
aggeration, or from a level of tribal group-consciousness. For since the 
Renaissance, the Western mind has come more and more to see the 
world as composed of isolated individuals, separate atoms, like Leib- 
nitz’ windowless monads. Descartes’ “I think, therefore I am” is the 
ultimate step in separating a mind from its relationships and connec- 
tions. Such relationships as an atomistic world-view allowed for were 
mechanistically conceived. In religion, individualism helped the soul 
of man to stand alone and unmediated before his God; yet a purely 
individualistic religion finds it hard to relate man to God or man to 
man. In political society, individualism brought man’s body to stand 
alone and unmediated before his king, and both in monarchy and in 
democracy it became hard to find a bond of fellowship between man 
and man. But the trend in philosophy did not stop at separating a 
man from his intimate groupings; it also separated mind from body, 
spirit from matter. The nineteenth-century view of the world as de- 
spiritualized matter and dematerialized spirit left no room for a 
robustly incarnational faith like Christianity—tthe religion of the 
Word made flesh. Nor, indeed, was there room for that psycho-phys- 
ical creature, man himself. 


Nevertheless, an older tradition of organic thinking has per- 
sisted to this day as the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. This 
has been worked out in the Roman Catholic church in great detail. 
Here is a brief summary of this doctrine, culled from The Teaching 
of the Catholic Church, edited by Canon G. D. Smith: God has taken 
man’s social nature as well as his individuality into account. All the 
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faithful are united in Christ’s Mystical Body, which (to a Catholic) is 
made visible in the one, holy, catholic, apostolic church. Thus the 
church is the prolongation of the Incarnation, and the Incarnation is 
God’s pledge that he will not save human nature apart from human 
nature. There is no salvation outside this church, whose eternal Head 
is Christ. Within the church Christ’s life circulates for the strengthen- 
ing of the faithful in the channels of the sacraments, wherein sense 
is united with spirit, for God deals with man’s whole nature. The 
church’s life centers particularly around the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
where Christ is the Priest and the Victim. The church, as his Body, 
participates also, and each worshipper participates in an appropriate 
degree. One might describe this as a collective priesthood of all be- 
lievers as opposed to Protestantism’s individual priesthood. The spir- 
itual solidarity shows most strikingly in the Catholic belief that pen- 
ances and merits can be shared. Christ shares his infinite merits with 
all in the church, and asks in return for this privilege that the church 
help to fill up what is wanting in his sufferings. The Catholic’s fasts 
and mortifications are therefore not merely private penances for the 
good of one soul; his sufferings are pooled for the good of other souls. 
Thus suffering is given a social meaning. 


There is much that is sublime in this picture of the pooling of 
spiritual riches in an organic union that, like mankind, is spirit and 
sense together. Questions, however, will arise in a Protestant’s mind. 
Those relating to church unity will be: Can any visible human group 
fully express the Transcendent? Can any legalistic and authoritarian 
rule fully express the idea of sharing? Does the Catholic church do 
justice to the element of individuality? But all these questions may be 
submerged in the overwhelming skepticism that such deep spiritual 
sharing could be possible at all. 


Such skepticism would have been inescapable yesterday or the 
day before. But now modern scientific thinking is bringing us new 
tools of thought which again make credible such an organic view of 
the church. We live in an age ruled by scientific thinking, and science 
impinges on religion to help or hinder it not so much by any facts 
it uncovers as by the ways of thinking scientists must invent in order 
to understand the world. The mechanistic ways of thinking current in 
_ the past century have become habitual to the modern lay mind, and 
against this background of thought the religious way of thinking looks 
alien and unbelievable. Now the pioneers of science have moved on 
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into new concepts more adequate to express religious truths. It should 
soon become possible to think scientifically and religiously at the same 
time. Of great significance to the idea of the church is the scientific 
way of thinking called the field theory. Here again we must summarize 
an authoritative view (see L. K. Frank, Nature and Human Nature.) 
The field theory starts as did St. Paul with the interdependence of 
parts and whole—each being unthinkable without the other. The uni- 
verse is conceived of as a complex of regular, recurrent, self-equili- 
brating inter-relationships. In such an organization, each member con- 
tributes to create and maintain the total pattern of activity which in 
turn patterns the action of the members. This self-balancing, unified 
teamwork is found in the universe, in physical bodies, in human cul- 
ture-complexes, and in human personalities. It is a picture of co-opera- 
tion, not of dominance and submission, of preservation of individual 
function in a relationship, not of loss of individuality like the water- 
drop in the ocean. The philosophers who have asked whether the part 
or the whole, the thing or the relationship, is more ultimate are an- 
swered that the one does not come before the other. Individuality (and 
this applies to human selfhood) arises from a matrix of relationships 
and finds its fulfilment in them, and the relationships are selected and 
molded at the same time by the individual. Each makes the other. The 
human personality is a living life-space, a selective pattern of the en- 
vironment, some of which is inside his skin, some outside, but none 
outside his mind, and none merely inside his mind. The human self is 
object-subject, mind-body, at once. When a person so relates himself 
to others that the claims of unity and individuality are perfectly met, 
the relationship is that of love. In so far as the universe works by a 
similar balanced relationship as an organic whole, we can say that it 
is indeed love that “moves the sun and the other stars.” 


This view of the world can enrich religious thinking in many ways. 
It can help us conceive of God’s immanence in the world, the relation 
of grace to human nature, and the nature of the mystic’s experience. 
But here we must confine ourselves to its application to the church. 
We may begin by thinking of God as being (in Cyril Valentine’s 
words) “the characteristic of the system of reality,” which we have 
seen to be a certain kind of relationship. This is not an exhaustive 
description of the nature of God, of course, but it will help us on our 
way to the next point, which is that Christ, in his aspect as God united 
with a corporate humanity, can be thought of as the field that gathers 
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together human beings (two or three or more) in a similar perfect 
relationship. This relationship among human beings is known as Chris- 
tian love or charity or agapé. Its respect for the individual is shown 
by its perfect freedom, and its perfect unity is shown by its inalienable 
and unconditional nature. Thus Christ is not merely an Inward Christ in 
people, but is an “Inter-Christ” between people. Just as scientists have 
turned their attention to the field in the space between charges and 
particles, so we must not forget the Christ Between. It must be re- 
membered that St. Paul spoke of being “in Christ” as often as he spoke 
of Christ’s being in him. 


We can now begin to see the characteristics of such a Mystical 
Body of Christ. In it the selfhood of its members can develop freely, 
and yet these selves are held together by an unconditional love and 
understanding. In contrast, what religious people have called “the 
world” is based on a conditional regard for men—approving them 
when they conform to its moral standards, and disapproving them when 
they fail to conform. Its standards, however high, have room for only 
part of men’s potentialities, and so the suppressed part is called “evil” 
and only the permitted part is called “good.” The church, too, has its 
standard, but it is of the full stature of manhood, and is achieved by 
the reconciliation, not the suppression, of human nature. The govern- 
ment of the church will reflect the total, harmonious participation of 
the cosmic field. It may well make use of the ideas developed first by 
the Quakers three hundred years ago, and since elaborated in group- 
dynamics research, of distributed functions of leadership and unani- 
mous decisions. 

At present the visible church has by no means made a thorough- 
going choice in favor of Christian love rather than this-worldly moral 
coercion. Perhaps the need for choice will become more apparent 
when we get a renewed grasp on the purpose which the church was 
founded to carry out. This purpose may best be expressed as inward 
transformation through the ministry of reconciliation. “All this is from 
God, who through Christ, reconciled us to himself and gave us the 
ministry of reconciliation .. .” (II Cor. 5:18. RSV). Not all who speak 
of God reconciling the world to himself bear in mind the continuing 
responsibility which is laid on the shoulders of all Christians to carry 
out Christ’s work. With this purpose in mind we find the path be- 
coming clearer. The church does not exist to move mountains phys- 
ically, nor to govern men politically, nor to make scientific discoveries; 
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rather, it must supply transformed persons who will transform society. 
The business of the church is with men’s souls, and it must not be 
diverted from its purpose by sneers that its work is merely “subjec- 
tive.”” Remaking souls is the hardest task there is, and the most essen- 
tial. Only God can do this work, and wherever it is done, there God 
is present. To this end God works in the church through healing rela- 
tionships where the free and inalienable field of love that holds the 
church together is especially concentrated. 


The development of this healing relationship has been done, re- 
ligious people will have to admit, by psychotherapists rather than by 
churchmen. When churchmen go to the psychotherapists to learn their 
task, as they are doing in clinical pastoral training, they are not ap- 
pealing to a secular discipline, but returning to the roots of the church’s 
mission. At first glance, it appears that psychotherapists have very 
divided counsels. The various systems—those of Freud, Jung, Horney, 
H. S. Sullivan, Carl Rogers, etc.—contradict one another in theory in 
many ways, yet seem about equally successful in action. Beneath all 
the human trappings of technique and diagnostic knowledge lies the 
common element of a relationship of inalienable forgiveness. It is here 
that Christianity can help therapists to see what they are really doing 
—mediating the love of Christ, to which the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of the patients responds. Without this relationship, there is neither 
therapy nor Christ, but only “brain-washing.” 


All this means that the true therapist is acting as a priest. To see 
how he does this is to raise the question of the nature of the sacra- 
ments. To summarize the Catholic view: sacraments are material 
transactions which as signs of something spiritual, cause and confer 
and contain what they signify. The minister of the sacrament repre- 
sents the church and hence Christ. At the center of the sacramental 
system is the Eucharist, which gives help toward the union with Christ 
by charity. Among other sacraments: Baptism confers the new life of 
grace and membership in the church, and the sacrament of Penance 
brings remission of sins and restores the life of grace. The Catholic 
view has the merit of recognizing the human need for concrete and 
material vehicles for invisible realities. The Protestant view has the 
merit of recognizing that the formal ritual of the sacraments are by 
no means identical with the spiritual reality, and often fail to convey 
it. The symbol is not that which is symbolized, asserts Protestantism. 
This is very true, but we cannot stop there. There still remains the 
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need for tangible vehicles for the intangible. Here we may make use 
of the dialectical view of symbolism held by Paul Tillich. If sym- 
bols are not one with the symbolized, they participate in the reality 
symbolized and carry some of its power; a “Yes” as well as a “No” 
must be given to symbols. To this view one might add that there are 
possibly several levels of symbolic participation. The lowest level is 
that of material objects formally appointed as symbols; a middle 
level is that of the powerful dream symbols and archetypes that repre- 
sent psychic energies; the highest level is that of the living person. 
One has only to meditate on a dead body to realize how that body, 
always a symbol of the person living or dead, was part and parcel 
of that person, animated by his principle while alive, but in death 
wholly other from the sensitive field of awareness his friends had loved 
and communed with. Can we say, therefore, that life is the union in 
one field of outward and visible form with an inward and spiritual 
principle—a logos? If this is so, we must look to some living activity 
in the church for our efficacious sacrament conveying a Real Presence. 
The divine Logos lives in the church, and as its nature is Love, we 
must seek it in the actual relationships of Christian love. Whoever 
gives this sort of love is a priest; the priesthood of all believers means, 
in Luther’s phrase, that we must become Christs to our neighbors. A 
verse of Blake’s has put the matter succinctly: 


And so throughout Eternity, 

I forgive you, you forgive me; 

As our dear Redeemer said, 

This is the wine, this is the bread. 


We must look, then, to the relationship of love and forgiveness 
as the essential of the sacrament; but this does not mean that we can 
always afford to neglect the other symbols that group themselves around 
this essential. The symbolism of eating and the common meal can 
be very powerful as part of a relationship. Psychologists can show 
that this symbolism goes back to the baby at the breast. The Eucha- 
ristic meal is thus strongly linked to Baptism, if Baptism is seen as 
the infant’s first contact with and reception into unconditional love 
as mediated by the mother. This is an infant baptism that infants 
can really understand; and those who do not receive it are badly crip- 
pled in their ability to love and be loved. The power of the symbol 
of eating is illustrated in the spiritual life of that heterodox modern 
mystic, Simone Weil. Her protest against her parents and her feeling 
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of being unacceptable early showed itself in refusals to eat and volun- 
tary fasts. Against this background, it is significant that her conver- 
sion to religious belief came through reading George Herbert’s Eu- 
charistic poem beginning: “Love bade me welcome; yet my soul drew 
back .. .” and ending with Love’s acceptance prevailing: “You must 
sit down, sayes Love, and taste my meat; So I did sit and eat.” She 
then felt accepted by God, though she never felt quite acceptable to 
herself and her fellows, nor did she feel able to enter the Roman Cath- 
olic communion. She became more able, however, to make her fasting 
a symbol of unity with other sufferers. 


We have now seen how the church as Christ’s field is a network 
of deeply therapeutic relationships wherein its members act as priests 
symbolizing and conveying Christ’s life in their lives. There is only 
one other point to be touched on: is there any sense in which we can 
say that the church is infallible? God, as Holy Spirit, is Truth as well 
as Love, and since his Logos lives in the church, we may expect to 
find guidance into Truth to be present. A mechanical individualism is 
likely to overemphasize private inspiration and illumination, while a 
mechanical collectivism will overemphasize group judgment and con- 
formity. The balance between these aspects is a difficult one, as the 
history of the Society of Friends has shown. Ranterism was the Scylla, 
what might be called “‘elderism” the Charybdis, between which Friends 
have had to navigate. Here a field theory serves to remind us that both 
individual and group are important, and neither will find the truth 
unless humbly open to the life of the Spirit. A group animated by the 
Logos-field is in the hands of the living Truth, a Truth that appears 
not as the goal of thought but as that which directs the seeking mind. 
The results of such a group seeking will never be infallible; only the 
direction of its advance will be infallible so long as it is “in the Life.” 


Thus old truths, freshly stated, are seen to be ever-fresh and 
eternal. The insight that the church is Christ’s Mystical Body is one 
such truth badly needed in this disjointed world. New tools of thought 
can unite Catholic and Protestant insights into a view of the church as 
the visible pattern of God’s love in Christ, where man as well as God 
finds himself in his relationships. God as Love and as Truth works in 
the church his miracle of inward transformation to present every man 
mature in Christ. As judge of the world’s social order, mediator of 
divine Love, and representative of the ultimate principle of reality, the 
church fulfils its Christlike function of Prophet, Priest, King. 











The Bible and You. By Edward P. Blair. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1953. 154 pages. $2.00. 

The subtitle for this book is “A Guide 
for Reading the Bible in the Revised Stand- 
ard Version.” This volume is one of the 
Leadership Training Texts planned by the 
Division of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches for use in inter- 
denominational leadership education schools. 
It is admirably adapted to its purpose. 
There are eight clearly outlined chapters, 
followed by a series of questions on each 
chapter. For a textbook it has one im- 
portant omission—it lacks an index. Per- 
haps the author expected his text to be so 
well studied that an index would not be 
needed ! 

There are plenty of books on how to 
deal with the Bible. This is one of the 
best. It begins with six principles or “axi- 
oms” with which one must approach the 
reading and the interpreting of the Bible. 
It moves through eight rules required for 
understanding the Bible. It distinguishes 
two classes of books: (1) unified, or those 
to be read as a whole; (2) non-unified, or 
those to be read piece by piece, often in 
an order different from the present position 
of the pieces. Specific directions are given 
for reading a unified book as a whole or 
for examining its parts. Next, the non- 
unified books, like the Psalms, must be read 
by the general principle which selects the 
various units of thought which belong to- 
gether. These methods of reading the two 
classes of books are concretely illustrated 
by their application to First Thessalonians 
and to Amos. Then the books of the Bible 
are divided into a longer and a shorter pro- 
gram of reading in which the fundamental 
purpose is to “bring men to Christ, to 
build them up im Christ and to send them 
out for Christ.” Finally there is a brief 
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annotated list of 23 books which aid in 
the direct study of the Bible. These include 
a translation, commentaries, dictionaries, 
atlases, a lexicon, introductions, the mean- 
ings and the history of the Bible. 

Professor Blair has succeeded in his at- 
tempt which is not to tell all that ought 
to be known about the Bible but to guide 
one “in first hand experimentation in 
the Bible” (p. 9). Once the student has 
understood the basic nature of the Bible, 
he can follow specific directions which will 
abundantly repay his use of this book in 
his exploration and appropriation of the 
great biblical treasures. The axioms are 
those everywhere accepted among scholars. 
The principles of interpretation are simply 
and clearly stated. They stand out so read- 
ily that any sincere reader can feel that 
he has trustworthy keys placed in his hands 
for unlocking the storehouses of truth in 
the Scriptures. There is the appeal both 
of commonsense and of spiritual insight. 

There is a freshness in the approach 
through the arrangement of books into the 
classifications of unified and non-unified. 
There are constant directions and ques- 
tions to lead the reader to do something 
himself in the study of the Bible so that 
his own experiments will produce results. 
These methods are sound and applicable 
to all books of the Bible though the il- 
lustrations are necessarily limited to some 
books rather than to the entire list. 

This is a handbook for the layman, 
written in readable style, which urges him 
to use the wisest insights and methods of 
the scholar. Its skill, clarity, and insight 
make it one of those books which the re- 
viewer can heartily recommend. The only 
tiny fly, discovered in its ointment, is an 
incorrect spelling of “debauched” (p. 133). 


Dwicut M. Beck 
Syracuse University 
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The Second Book of Maccabees. Edited by 
Solomon Zeitlin; translated by Sidney 
Tedesche. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. 271 pages. $4.00. 

A general evaluation of this entire se- 
ries has to await its completion. The edi- 
tion of Second Maccabees is certainly as 
attractive as the three volumes which have 
preceded it. 

The introduction which, along with the 
commentary, is the work of Solomon Zeit- 
lin, provides a full and rich statement of 
the historical background as well as of the 
literary and theological aspects of the work. 
It covers the period from the “affinity with 
the other books of Maccabees” to the later 
volumes of Josephus and Josippon as re- 
gards the literary aspect; and the “influ- 
ence on later Judaism and the beginnings 
of Christianity” as regards the theological 
aspect. 

This reviewer has compared Tedesche’s 
translation of this edition with Good- 
speed’s “American Translation” and has 
found both of them meritorious. The gen- 
eral index which is provided is most help- 
ful, but a table of contents would be sim- 
ilarly convenient. 

A suggestion might well be in place. Pro- 
fessor Neuman, who is chairman of the 
editorial board of this Dropsie College edi- 
tion of the Jewish Apocryphal Literature 
has stated that “this undertaking is in- 
spired by a resolve to redirect this litera- 
ture, which was cut off from its source in 
Judaism, to its original spiritual habitat 
in Jewish thought.” The editor-in-chief 
states in this volume “These writings, the 
product of the genius of the Jewish peo- 
ple, were rejected by the sages of the first 
century of our era. But after a period of 
almost 2000 years, it is high time that this 
literature be reclaimed by Jewish scholars.” 
On the basis of these statements it would 
seem desirable to publish not only these 
scholarly editions which will have a rather 
limited circulation as concerns general read- 


ers, but also to make available a popular 
edition, possibly as a companion volume to 
The Holy Scriptures in the edition of the 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 

Hvuco B. ScHiFr 
Howard University 


Through the Gospels to Jesus. By Dwight 
M. Beck. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. 468 pages. $5.00. 

Books on the life of Jesus are legion. 
Few, however, are suitable as textbooks 
for college courses. Most of them are either 
traditionalist and therefore uncritical, or 
they are so radical in their historical criti- 
cism that they leave students intellectually 
and emotionally confused. Furthermore, not 
many have the practical needs of students 
in mind: adequate, usable bibliographies; 
correlation with the biblical text; sufficient 
background materials; comprehensive cov- 
erage of moot points so that variant solu- 
tions are presented; understandable vocab- 
ulary; etc. 

Dwight M. Beck, from his long years of 
teaching the Bible to college students, has 
given us a textbook which scores well on 
the above-mentioned criteria. Solid schol- 
arship and deep Christian faith are com- 
bined in a way that is as challenging reli- 
giously as it is intellectually. 

The career of Jesus is approached through 
a discussion of the world into which he 
came, the early church’s faith concerning 
him, the character of our sources of infor- 
mation about Jesus, the problem of the 
interrelationships of the Gospels and cur- 
rent solutions, and the characteristic em- 
phases in each gospel portrait of Jesus. The 
discussion of Jesus’ ministry follows in gen- 
eral the outline in Mark’s Gospel. Mat- 
thew’s and Luke’s parallels are introduced 
and commented on in appropriate Marcan 
contexts. Little use is made of the Fourth 
Gospel which is discussed in a separate 
section at the end of the book. Since the 
writer works through the Synoptics by 








groups of related material his remarks as- 
sume the character of a commentary. This 
method does not allow him to follow out 
in one place central themes and aspects of 
Jesus’ life and teachings. 

In dealing with difficult problems of in- 
terpretation the writer wisely refrains from 
dogmatism. His method is to cite various 
lines of interpretation. More frequently 
than not the question is left undecided. 
Readers will react in different ways to this. 
Many will like it, as it stimulates one to 
make his own evaluations and conclusions; 
others will think that it constitutes a weak- 
ness in the book. By enumerating rather 
than weighing arguments it may seem that 
a “take what appeals to you” attitude is 
engendered. 

As representative of the writer’s views 
on major problems in the life and teaching 
of Jesus, we may cite his position on Jesus’ 
sense of mission and his view of the King- 
dom of God. He affirms (somewhat tenta- 
tively) that Jesus regarded himself as ful- 
filling the messianic hopes of Israel in and 
through his sufferings and coming death 
and that by the use of the ambiguous term 
Son of Man he meant to suggest that he 
and his followers were one and would 
share a glorious future together. By the 
Kingdom of God he was thinking of a 
reality both present and future. “His preach- 
ing had power because he believed the 
Kingdom was near and in some sense real- 
ized in himself and in his work. It is near, 
it is here and it is to be completed in God’s 
time.” Beck calls this view “a balanced 
eschatology.” 

The book is well written on the whole. 
The reviewer's only negative comment con- 
cerns the author’s (or his editor’s) distress- 
ing aversion to commas, even with nonre- 
strictive clauses. Some rereading of sentences 
is therefore necessary. 

New Testament teachers of constructive, 
liberal outlook will welcome this fine book 
and commend it to students and laymen. It 
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is seldom that ripe scholarship and gen- 
uine Christian faith team up so effectively. 


Epwarp P. BLAIR 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


The History and Character of Calvinism. 
By John T. McNeill. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. 466 pages. $6.00. 


The history of Calvinism is not only 
the shadow of a great man in the corridor 
of western culture but also the renewed 
expression of his spirit in prophetic men 
leading every new generation in solving the 
problems of their age. 

The author, John T. McNeill, enables the 
reader to see Calvinism as a Christian 
movement—different from Catholicism with 
its papacy, yet itself truly Catholic; dis- 
tinct from Lutheranism, yet essentially 
Protestant; unlike Zwinglianism, neverthe- 
less truly Reformed. Calvin’s religion was 
profoundly personal and also fully social. 
The personal is expressed in such com- 
ments as the following, to which McNeill 
calls our attention, “God pushed me into 
the game of life” and “God made me teach- 
able.” And in a paraphrase, “God forgive 
me for my terrible temper.” This man 
with a retiring personality cast a long 
shadow of extended social influence. Take 
a look at his correspondence, make note 
of his friendships, and observe the chal- 
lenging consecration at work in his ardent 
disciples, not only in his own generation 
but in every generation and land where 
the potency of Calvinism has been felt. 
McNeill makes Calvin live. One sees Cal- 
vin driven by God to serve the glory of 
God without a speck of evidence that Cal- 
vin tried to share that glory with God. 
He died in the struggle to establish the 
Kingdom of God, neither knowing whether 
he had been successful nor that his work 
had been completed. 

McNeill has performed a great task in 
the writing of this monumental work in 
our generation. With skill he develops his 
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theme in four stages. In the first part he 
acquaints us with the soil of Switzerland 
in which Calvinism came into the harvest 
of the years. Second, he shows us the man 
who exhibited Christian culture before his 
conversion and advanced it under the in- 
spiration of his sense of the living God 
as he played the game of life in Geneva 
and elsewhere under the rules of God. In 
the third part is related the expanding in- 
fluence of this character as manifested in 
the transformed cultures not only of little 
Geneva but also of neighboring Palatinate, 
France, Poland, Holland, the British Isles, 
and the early American colonies. In the 
fourth part he introduces the reader to per- 
ennial Calvinism as the manifestation of 
the eternal Christian pilgrim on earth fit- 
ting the times to the word of God. Among 
the problems treated is, first, the fragmen- 
tation of a great movement and, second, 
the inherent ability of Calvinism to pick 
up the fragments and make for wholeness 
again. Third, is the strong social conscience 
of Calvinism, able to struggle with and 
solve the problems of public affairs, and, 
finally, is the formulation of a basic Chris- 
tian philosophy for each generation as Cal- 
vinists hold the torch of light for the day 
of darkness. 

Important too is McNeill’s defense of 
Calvinism. He observes that men have said 
it is gloomy but he points out that it has 
proven glorious; it stirs the soul to a guilt- 
complex but points the healing power of 
God’s grace; it reveals that even though 
the end of the soul is frustration, never- 
theless there is healing in the fear of the 
Lord. He makes bold, and correctly so, 
to state the claim that in Calvinism we find 
the great teaching and dramatization of the 
faith that man’s purpose is to glorify God 
and enjoy him forever. Calvinism more 
than any other formulation of the faith 
has expressed the joy of salvation. 


McNeill reminds the scholars that there 
are confusions to be erased from former 


descriptions of Calvinism. It is not respon- 
sible for capitalism, but is the one wise 
curtailment of the profit-motive doctrine. 
Neither is it narrowly sectarian, for it is 
the only movement that has consistently 
held out for ecumenicity. Calvinism insists 
on the church invisible. As to the visible 
sphere, representative government is the 
best form of government but the episco- 
palian form comes in as a respectable sec- 
ond. 

Some errors are to be noted. On page 58 
we read, “The last words heard from 
Zwingli’s lips were words of Socrates that 
he had often recalled in the days of peril, 
‘They may kill the body, but not the 
soul.’” Would it not seem more likely that 
the inspiration came from Jesus who 
said, “Fear not them that destroy the 
body .. .”? On page 430 the correct name 
should be Louis Berkhof. On page 379 we 
have illustrated a repeated occurrence of 
quotations without indicating the sources. 

As for the value of the book, no candi- 
date for the Calvinistic ministry should be 
ordained without having studied it; no 
Protestant clergymen should feel at his best 
until he has feasted on this account of his 
great tradition; and no educated Catholic 
should feel informed until he has read of 
this man who disclosed the reality of the 
invisible church at a time when leadership 
confined the church of Christ to a provin- 
cial organization. McNeill has succeeded 
admirably in showing the depth of Calvin’s 
soul as well as the width of Calvinism. 

Cornetius M. De Boe 


School of Theology 
Temple University 


Christian Deviations. By Horton Davies. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
126 pages. $2.75. 

The demolishing retort which might have 
been made always comes to mind after the 
argument is ever! This small volume by 
Professor Davies of Oxford should provide 














protection in advance in one area of con- 
troversy. It is a handy file of generally 
thoughtful and penetrating criticism upon 
which defenders of “mainstream” Christian- 
ity can rely when occasion requires refuta- 
tion of sectarian doctrine. 

Christian Science, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
Moral Re-Armament, the Mormons, Brit- 
ish-Israel, and five other not dissimilar 
“deviations” from Christian faith are the 
movements which have been chosen for 
treatment. The brief historical account of 
each is instructive if sometimes too sketchy 
and inadequately documented. In the criti- 
cism which follows, the context is always 
that of indicating the insights of Christian 
faith which, in receiving too little attention, 
have been chosen for special and usually 
distorted emphasis by sectarian movements. 
The author’s commendable sympathy is 
seen in his repeated assertion that the re- 
sponse to distorting versions of Christian 
themes represents “an unpaid bill of the 
Churches”—a failure to keep in balance 
all the manifold insights of the Christian 
tradition. 

Despite the subtitle, “Essays in Defence 
of the Christian Faith,” one must tum 
elsewhere for a satisfactory statement of 
Christian doctrine. The primary aim—that 
of defending by taking the offensive—is 
insufficient excuse for couching tenets of 
Christianity in scriptural and creedal cli- 
chés which are then assumed to have for 
us the same meanings that they possessed 
for their authors. The failure to subject 
dogma which has become cliché to stren- 
uous and persistent evaluation, analysis, 
and restatement is precisely the reason 
that the theologically naive Christian is 
snared by the sect. He sees his orthodox 
neighbor making pious intellectual genu- 
flection to traditional views and decides to 
enlist where there is more excitement. He 
may even wonder who is the sectarian 
when he notes that Professor Davies, ap- 
parently anxious to defend orthodox trini- 
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tarianism, characterizes Jehovah’s Witnesses 
as both heretical and schismatic because, in 
part, they are “monotheistic.” 

It may be said again that the value of 
the work lies in its astute disclosure of 
the doctrinal weaknesses of sects, and in its 
having successfully combined comprehen- 
sion and brevity. 

Cyrus R. PaNncBorN 


Douglass College 
Rutgers University 


The Development of Negro Religion. By 
Ruby F. Johnson. New York: Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1954. 202 pages. $3.00. 

The Development of Negro Religion de- 
scribes clearly three stages through which 
the religion of the Negro in the United 
States has passed: the inceptional stage, 
the developmental stage, and the transi- 
tional stage. Major treatment is given to 
the third stage, and the changes in Negro 
religion are recognized as being related to 
modifications in religious life as a whole. 
The statistical fabric of the book is pro- 
vided by a study made of a few Protestant 
churches in the North and South, rural 
and urban, which are thought by the au- 
thor to be representative of the types of 
religious expression to be found among 
Negroes. Data were secured through per- 
sonal interviews with clergy:aen and lay- 
men, and by means of a questionnaire ad- 
ministered to forty seniors at State A. & M. 
College in Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
Sound recordings of singing in two of the 
rural churches were taken. The author ob- 
served the services of churches studied and 
participated in them. The qualitative rather 
than the quantitative value of the data 
is stressed. 

The inceptional stage of Negro religion 
includes the beginning of Negro religion in 
America up to the Civil War, and was char- 
acterized by elements of supernaturalism 
and emotionalism along with simple Chris- 
tian teachings. The later phase of this pe- 
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riod saw a manifestation of race conscious- 
ness and interest in freedom for worship 
and for the race. The developmental stage 
of Negro religion begins with the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation (1863) and continues 
to World War I (1914). There is a decline 
but a retention of emotionalism in this 
period. With a shifting of interest to activ- 
ities having to do primarily with this world, 
some of the traditional religious attitudes 
lost their popularity among Negroes. 

The transitional period brings us from 
World War I up to the present. In chapter 
IV, “Religion in a Sensate Culture,” the 
author points out that American society 
has undergone rapid assimilation in the 
twentieth century, and that Negro religion 
cannot be properly interpreted without rec- 
ognition of this fact. The development of 
Negro religion is in part the results of in- 
ternal factors but it is in part also the re- 
sponse to external factors. 

The burden of the author’s contention, as 
she scans the historical development of the 
religion of the Negro in this country, seems 
to be that there has been a noticeable de- 
cline in emotionalism and an acceleration 
of interest in other areas. Indeed the au- 
thor is so eager to make her point that 
she repeats it in different words more often 
than is desirable for either clarity or em- 
phasis. Further, the author’s two-fold use 
of the term “emotionalism” is to this 
reader confusing at times. The following is 
an example: 


Men do not generally concentrate upon 
supersensory values today; their atti- 
tudes toward God are changing; and they 
are not particularly concerned about the 
hereafter. They disparage emotion, and 
they are tending to relate religion with 
life. As the supersensory diminishes in 
religion emotion during religious worship 
wanes (p. 168). 

If by the term “emotion” reference here 


is to an undue appeal to or expression of 
feeling in religion, the development in Ne- 
gro religion may be viewed with approval. 
One recognizes, on the other hand, that one 


of the most important component elements 
of the Christian religion is the emotional 
aspect, viewed as “appreciation,” “value 
feeling,” or “love”; for emotion is the well- 
spring of enjoyment and devotion, respect 
and goodwill, and the sense of dependence, 
reverence, and adoration, all of which are 
characteristic of the mood of Christian faith 
at its best. 

It can be said, finally, that this book 
represents a constructive and useful anal- 
ysis and interpretation of the religion of 
the Negro in this country and is a welcome 
addition to the small library on the subject. 

MELVIN WATSON 
School of Religion 
Morehouse College 


The Sun and the Umbrella. By Nels Ferré. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
156 pages. $2.00. 


Under the figure of the sun as the light 
given men by God, and the umbrella as the 
means men have devised to shut themselves 
away from coming directly into the light, 
the author proceeds to discuss the ways 
in which the worship of Christ, of the 
Bible, and of the Church have been turned 
into idolatries. In doing so, he cuts away 
a good many accretions and distortions 
that have grown up to encumber the Chris- 
tian faith. The central theological tenet 
upon which Dr. Ferré bases his criticism 
of much conventional religious practice is 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. “To call 
Jesus God is to substitute an idol for In- 
carnation,” he declares; and it is to just 
this idolatry that he finds even the World 
Council of Churches to have succumbed. 

The second half of the book turns from 
the analysis of these idolatries to the prob- 
lem of evangelizing men in the modern 
world—the so-called Christians, content to 
live under the shadows of their various 
“umbrellas,” the Jews, the Communists and 
those “Other Pagans” who are the secular- 
ists, intellectuals and non-believers among 














us. The author’s discernment of the par- 
ticular points of contact that can be used 
to present the Christian faith to these 
pseudo-Christian or non-Christian members 
of our society throws much helpful light 
on a problem of great import for the church 
today. 

If a reservation is to be made about this 
little book, which is so eminently stimu- 
lating in many ways, it may be made con- 
cerning the devise of the figure used as the 
point of departure. It is true that umbrellas 
keep men out of the light of the sun, but 
there are altogether good reasons on a hot 
day for putting up one’s parasol rather 
than risking sun-stroke. A literal pressing 
of the figure will call up such biblical 
passages as that declaring that “no man 
shall see God and live.” One reader, at 
least, is not able to say whether the pur- 
pose of the author’s writing might not have 
been less encumbered had he gone directly 
into his message without resort to this 
literary device. The last half of the book 
makes much less use of the parable and 
yet does not seem to suffer, but rather 
gains trenchancy on that account. 

But aside from this, a minor, reserva- 
tion, there is much ringing evangelical 
truth in this little volume that deserves 
wide reading and reflection. 

Joun L. CasTEEL 


Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School 


Secularism a Myth. By Edwin E. Aubrey. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
191 pages. $2.50. 

Secularism a Myth constitutes the Ayer 
Lectures for 1953 given under the auspices 
of the Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
These lectures represent the best in a life 
of theological thinking done by a man who 
believes strongly in religion but is pos- 
sessed with a scientific attitude toward re- 
ligious institutions, and religious theories 
and dogmas. 
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The basis of the lectures is the common 
attitude of church leaders toward what 
they regard as the non-religious or secular. 
Such an attitude is supported by the as- 
sumption that the church has been the re- 
ceiver and is now the keeper of divine 
revelation. Thus the church divides the 
world into divine and human, and holds 
that there exists a plan of salvation to 
save man from the mundane affairs of life 
and that to suppose there is progress in 
human affairs outside the faith of the 
church is false thinking. Thus the church 
in making such assumptions denies the 
authority of man’s “experience-in-general,” 
upon which the so-called secular thinker 
relies. 

An historical review of the relation of 
the church to the so-called secular since 
the Renaissance shows that what is re- 
garded as heretical in one generation is 
orthodox in the following. Since the Ren- 
aissance, the church has been unable to 
dominate the thinking of men: science and 
the methods of science have emerged. Ra- 
tionalism, which has accompanied the 
growth of the scientific method, was and 
remains a protest against ecclesiasticism. 
But the study of the life of Jesus, made in 
the face of ecclesiastical disapproval, has 
given to the “humanity of Jesus a higher 
quality than it would have under the older 
ways of thinking.” At the same time the 
non-theological approach to the study of 
human problems has aided man to a better 
understanding of himself and the world 
in which he lives. 

The story of the church has been one 
of absorbing the best that has developed 
outside it. Even Christianity began as a re- 
form movement in Judaism. Much of the 
law of the church came from Roman law. 
Folk songs were adapted to the mass and 
congregational singing. The church’s “lit- 
urgy and its festivals have incorporated 
items from other religions and other cul- 
tural achievements.” Church leaders, failing 
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to recognize the origin of much of their 
own church practices and beliefs, are prone 
to attack that over which they have no 
control, which may yet be of greater con- 
sequence in human life tomorrow than to- 
day. 

The church commonly opposes scientific 
reasoning, putting its trust in faith. In so 
doing it may fail to see the spiritual values 
within what it calls the secular. It is out of 
man’s struggle in life—his ideals, his pro- 
jection of better things—that spiritual 
values grow. The secularist’s devotion to 
ideals in his research, his thinking, his re- 
form movements, keeps alive the highest 
values of any time and place. Historically, 
men holding ideals have seen the church 
as an exploiter of men. To the exclusively 
dedicated churchman faith is pitted against 
reason, but to Dr. Aubrey faith and reason 
are partners. 

The church to serve society must enter 
into the life of society, learn of man’s joys 
and sorrows, his hopes and disappoint- 
ments. Perhaps the man who sees life as it 
is, is a gadfly to the church and a prophet 
who speaks for God. 

One cannot adequately review this book; 
to be appreciated it must be read. 


Bruce L. MELVIN 
University of Maryland 


The Message of Christianity. By Peter H. 
Monsma. New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates, 1954. 109 pages. $2.75. 

There is a demand for a popular state- 
ment of the Christian faith for the reader 
who has no theological background. Some- 
thing between a Sunday morning sermon 
and a systematic theology is what seems 
to be required. Such was the aim of Dr. 
Monsma in this small volume. 

The style is simple; the coverage is am- 
ple. The areas in which there is greatest 
interest are touched upon. Fourteen chap- 
ters in one hundred pages is about as 
sketchy as the most casual reader could 


wish for. And the writer’s background as 
an army chaplain and a college pastor has 
prepared him for just such a test as he has 
undertaken. 

If one is trying to help a person to or- 
ganize his religious concepts into a cogent 
outline, this book can be recommended. 
It reflects acquaintance with the many trib- 
utaries of thought which flow into the 
main streams of evangelical Christian 
teaching. 

The weakness of the book is inherent in 
the purpose. Hardly any topic is dealt with 
thoroughly enough, probed deeply enough, 
examined broadly enough or pursued far 
enough to satisfy. But the aim of the book 
is to give a brief, composite statement of 
the Christian message. 

I remember reading Leslie Weather- 
head’s A Plain Man Looks at the Cross. 
The “plain man” was never told how the 
death of Jesus nineteen centuries ago re- 
moved guilt and conferred power. At that 
point the Weatherhead book reverted to 
sentimental analogies. In Dr. Monsma’s 
book too much time is spent on topics in 
which there is less confusion and a topic 
such as the cross or the problem of evil 
gets hasty “stock” treatment. Good ques- 
tions are raised but hardly anything is 
settled for the seeker by the quoting of 
familiar passages of Scripture. 

I believe that countless inquiring minds 
are still waiting to see light break on sen- 
tences such as: “Besides making the cross 
a saving power in the lives of men, Jesus 
on it broke the power of sin that nailed 
mateo...” 

It seemed to me to be rather expensive 
to quote five hymns in one of these brief 
chapters. Judging from the quality of the 
other discussions a reader hungry for ar- 
gument and clarification missed something 
where the hymns came in. 

The laymen are due a book which deals 
with a great deal more frankness with the 
central issues of the Christian message 











and which employs the simplicity, balance 
and brevity achieved by Dr. Monsma. 
Samvuex D. Procror 

Virginia Union University 

Mary Magdalene. By R. L. Bruckberger. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1953. 
192 pages. $3.00. 

Teresa of Avila. By Marcelle Auclair. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1953. 457 
pages. $4.95. 

In this moving introductory study of the 
life of St. Mary Magdalene Father Bruck- 
berger, a French Dominican, provides an 
arresting example of sober and imaginative 
scholarship. Perhaps his experience with 
individuals as Chaplain General of the 
French Resistance during the last war has 
enlarged his insight into the human heart 
and developed in him special gifts of dis- 
cernment with regard to the history of 
humanity in its search for a lost or new 
paradise. 

After careful reconsideration of the 
source material in the New Testament, the 
testimony of the Fathers of the Church, 
and the important controversial interpre- 
tations of later exegetes Father Bruck- 
berger takes the position that the “three 
Marys” (Mary of Bethany who was the 
sister of Lazarus and Martha; the sinful 
woman of Galilee who anointed the feet 
of Christ; and Mary Magdalene) are one 
and the same. The process by which he 
arrives at this position and the kinds of 
evidence available are described in a sepa- 
rate annotated index. 

We are confronted early in the volume 
with the concept of Mary of Magdala as 
a Hellenized Jewess who had much in 
common with three famous women of Greek 
antiquity: Phryne the courtesan, the illus- 
trious contemporary of Alexander the Great 
who was acquitted of sacrilege because of 
her physical beauty; Antigone, the Sopho- 
clean heroine; and Diotima of Plato’s Sym- 
postum. Father Bruckberger interprets 
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Greek paganism in general and Plato’s 
idealism in particular as the dream of hu- 
manity for a lost paradise and for him 
Mary Magdalene is the heroine of the 
Christian Symposium. It is she who teaches 
us that Jesus came to convert sinners by 
making himself loved; that the true re- 
ligion is the religion of love; that being 
Wisdom made flesh he opens up for hu- 
manity a new paradise. 

In the section on Mary Magdalene as a 
second Antigone there is a double applica- 
tion of the Greek myth with its emphasis 
on the burial motif because of Mary’s 
devotion to her brother Lazarus and her 
role in caring for the body of Christ after 
the Crucifixion. One of the most effective 
portions of the study is the description of 
the passion and death of Christ as seen 
through the eyes of a woman who loved 
him as she did. If one can assume that 
the final cause of hagiography differs from 
that of ordinary biography because the 
author must do more than present the por- 
trait of a great man or woman or a figure 
representing an age or movement—he must 
show us how the saint reveals God to us 
—Father Bruckberger has accomplished his 
purpose. What appears at first as an almost 
too ingenious approach to a most difficult 
subject brings us closer to the saint and 
discloses in a remarkably personal way “the 
revelation which she brings to us of divin- 
ity and the communion which she opens 
up for us with the divinity.” 

This volume is to be followed by a sec- 
ond on Mary Magdalene’s religion and on 
the position of the saint in the Church and 
in the tradition, art, and civilization of 
Christendom. Mention must be made of 
thirteen illustrations which afford varied 
examples of the treatment of Mary Mag- 
dalene in the history of art. 


In order to gather authentic background 
material for her life of Teresa of Avila, 
Madame Auclair obtained from the Holy 
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See an authorization to enter the Carmelite 
cloisters in Spain founded by the famous 
sixteenth century mystic. Consequently the 
atmosphere of the country is an important 
ingredient in this account of the saint’s 
extensive activities. The most effective evi- 
dence for St. Teresa’s life is her own writ- 
ings. Indeed, it might even be asked if a 
biographer can add anything to these in- 
comparable documents. 

Unfortunately Madame Auclair is unable 
to resist the inclusion of details which ob- 
scure, and never manages to overcome a 
diffusion of style which distracts. It is true 
that ancillary material is essential if one 
is to comprehend the vastness of Teresa’s 
accomplishment. The reader must know, 
for example, the highlights of the history 
of the Carmelite order and he must be 
made to sense the spirit of Spain in its 
great period of navigation and exploration 
if he is to appreciate how she carried over 
to the spiritual plane the great conquests 
of the time. . 

After twenty-seven years in a Carmelite 
Convent under the Mitigated Rule “with 
heart divided between the world and God,” 
Teresa arrived at her vision of reform 
which meant for her a return to the prim- 
itive Rule, mitigated after the plague of 
1348. Between her decision to actualize this 
vision in 1560 and her death in 1582 Teresa 
founded more than a dozen convents and 
instigated the founding of many monas- 
teries under the Reformed Rule. Madame 
Auclair gives an illuminating exposition of 
Teresa’s ideas of how the body and mind 
are best adapted to the spiritual life through 
contemplation. For Teresa the essential vir- 
tues of each Carmelite were love, detach- 
ment, humility and, above all, self-knowl- 
edge. After reading the history of the 
suffering involved in the establishment of 
each foundation one begins to understand 
how Teresa looked upon each house as a 
“heaven on earth” in which each nun car- 
ried within herself a paradise through con- 





templation. However, the saint herself 
somehow eludes us and Madame Auclair 
except in direct quotation. For this reviewer 
the author has failed to do what Father 
Bruckberger did. In spite of the material 
used and the effort expended the saint re- 
mains remote and her great secret impen- 
etrable. 
Vircrnta Woops CALLAHAN 


Howard University 


Introduction to Religion. By Winston L. 
King. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. 563 pages. $6.00. 

This book is a refreshing adventure in 
comparative religion that is not afraid to 
make bold analyses and evaluations while 
vigorously endeavoring to be comprehen- 
sive. Dr. King writes from the perspective 
of a Christian theistic liberal. He displays 
the strengths of that outlook in systematic, 
clear, and objective analysis, comparison, 
and evaluation of primitive religions and 
of major existing faiths. His method is 
primarily analytical and comparative rather 
than historical, although considerable his- 
torical narrative is given in the context 
of the varieties of cross-analyses made. 

The four major parts of the book are de- 
voted to the nature of religion; religion as 
a social phenomenon; religion as a way of 
salvation; and religion as an effort to an- 
swer the intellectual quest of man. Part I 
approaches the nature of religion by an ac- 
count of the development of primitive re- 
ligions, the elements of religion, theories 
as to the function of religion, and the rela- 
tion of religion to other disciplines. Both 
the unity and the differences in the various 
religions are pointed out. The characteristic 
response of religious man is worship, and 
in worship man is seeking to respond with 
the totality of his self to that aspect of 
the universe about him which best repre- 
sents its unity and wholeness. 

Part II, dealing with the sociology of re- 
ligion, discusses the various groups in which 




















religion has functioned and does presently: 
primitive society, family and clan groups, 
the nation, and the religious society. Dis- 
tinctively religious societies are best exem- 
plified by the church. After discussing the 
characteristics of the church and its power 
of endurance in varied cultures, the author 
notices the causes of divisions as being doc- 
trinal, ritualistic, and organizational, which 
causes coincide with the previously ex- 
pounded elements of a fully developed 
church. 

Part III analyzes salvation into the way 
of works: law, sacrament, and morality; 
the way of devotion: faith and love; and 
the way of knowledge: mystical insight. 
This section involves the use of a wide 
range of materials which yield frequent il- 
luminating insights as comparisons and 
evaluations are made. Part IV discusses the 
attempts of the religions to answer the ma- 
jor intellectual quests of man: theories of 
man’s origin, of God, of the nature and 
destiny of man, and of the why of suffer- 
ing. A final chapter expounds the bases for 
the evaluation of religion including intel- 
lectual coherence, personal and social val- 
ues encouraged, estimate of man, and the 
kind of living and character the faith actu- 
ally produces. In a final section the author 
makes some constructive points concerning 
humanism but he is less fair than usual 
when he remarks that a strictly humanist 
scientism has no standard of measurement 
outside the intensity of man’s desires, and 
that although humanism need not become 
Marxian, Marxism is the logical terminus 
of humanism. 

A great deal could be said by way of 
specific criticisms of the author’s evalua- 
tions. For example, his typology of the 
way of works as being unfriendly to mys- 
ticism does not do justice to the strenuous 
moral efforts of John Woolman, Rufus 
Jones, and other members of the Society of 
Friends (see pages 264-5, 354). Occasional 
instances of the bias of his own perspective 
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occurs: e.g., his unqualified generalization 
that the hopes of Jews and of Christians 
for the coming of a Messiah have faded 
with the passing years, the Jews now look- 
ing forward to the coming of the Messianic 
Age and the Christians to the Kingdom of 
God on earth. This is descriptive of the 
liberals in each faith but hardly of the 
orthodox and neo-orthodox in Judaism and 
Christianity (see page 234). 

However, the chief thing to be said about 
Dr. King’s work is that it is a first-rate 
major adventure in analytical, comparative, 
and evaluative study of religion. It should 
be widely read and discussed. It might be 
used in undergraduate courses as a com- 
panion text to Noss’ “Man’s Religions,” 
and perhaps even more effectively on the 
graduate level. Little or no indication has 
been given in this review of the wealth of 
insight yielded by the cross-analyses of the 
various aspects of the religions. These anal- 
yses have to be read in their context to be 
fully appreciated. They are eminently 
worthwhile. It is to be hoped that this 
work is one of an advance stream of stud- 
ies of religion executed in this manner. 

Every B. HasKELL 
Albright College 


The Mystery of Being. (Vol. I, Reflection 
and Mystery; Vol. Il, Faith and Reality). 
By Gabriel Marcel. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Company, 1953. Vol. I, 219 pages, 
$3.75; Vol. II, 188 pages, $3.75. 


It is regrettable that the reviewer’s per- 
sonal circumstances have delayed till now 
the official introduction to readers of this 
Journal of a major work of the distin- 
guished French Catholic existentialist, M. 
Gabriel Marcel. For he is a thinker of com- 
manding importance in our intellectual sit- 
uation today whose philosophic lessons we 
are increasingly discovering to be among 
the most richly rewarding of our time. 

M. Marcel’s philosophic work (and he 
is not only a philosopher but also a play- 
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wright of considerable stature) belongs to 
a body of modern thought which is given, 
it seems to me, a distinct identity of its 
own by reason of its preoccupation with 
the singularity and the essential mysterious- 
ness of personal existence. Indeed, the con- 
viction (as Langmead Casserley has said 
in his book The Christian in Philosophy) 
that “the most significant element in life 
and history, infinitely more significant than 
the stream or process of life and history 
as a whole, is the person”—this is a con- 
viction which, as it has steadily gathered 
force in this century, has opened up what 
promises to be a whole new vista for the 
modern imagination. It is a movement of 
thought that results in part from our mod- 
ern recovery of the legacy of Soren Kierke- 
gaard, for whom the human person was 
always, in his favorite term, “the excep- 
tional”; and in our own time the names 
of Martin Buber, Franz Rosenzweig, Karl 
Heim, Friedrich Gogarten, and Theodor 
Haecker are only the -most prominent 
amongst those of a host of others whose 
fundamental concern has been to cast some 
light upon the deep places of what Buber 
calls the world of “I-Thou.” This tendency 
of philosophic vision represents, of course, 
at bottom, one feels, an act of resistance 
against what Marcel has called “the organi- 
zational giantism” which modern technoc- 
racy seems inevitably to involve. In our 
economic life the average citizen is likely 
to be an employee who counts for little 
more than an infinitesimal cog in a vast 
administrative machine. And amidst the 
confusions of our political life today we 
often feel that we have been reduced to 
the desperate condition of Kafka’s hero in 
The Trial, of being hardly able any longer 
to distinguish our real identity from that 
which we have somewhere been given in an 
official dossier by a minor bureaucrat. And 
so we compose, in David Riesman’s phrase, 
a “lonely crowd” of people who are by 
way of being dehumanized by systems of 





life whose fundamental logic involves the 
degradation of the person into an object. 

Now M. Marcel regards the demonic 
degradation of the person by the techno- 
cratic collectivism of our period as a mon- 
strous evil; indeed, it is, he tells us, “essen- 
tially a metaphysical evil” which requires 
subversion by the most radical kind of 
metaphysical analysis of what it really 
means to be a human being and of how 
terribly the image of man is threatened by 
the collectivizing forces of modern society. 
It is, in fact, precisely to such an enter- 
prise that much of his thought and writing 
over the past twenty years have been de- 
voted, and one feels that his reflections 
upon these problems gained what is per- 
haps their finest expression in his Gifford 
Lectures, which he delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen in 1949 and 1950 and 
which form the substance of his two great 
volumes on The Mystery of Being. 

In what may well be his masterpiece M. 
Marcel does not give us—as, indeed, he 
does not give us in any of his other writ- 
ings—a systematic organization of a body 
of doctrine. If, after having heard that M. 
Marcel is one of our most important Chris- 
tian existentialists today, the reader comes 
to these volumes expecting to find at last 
a systematic statement of the philosophic 
platform upon which a Christian existen- 
tialist takes his stand, he will be disap- 
pointed. For M. Marcel is not a merchant 
of systems. What he wants rather to do 
is to lure his reader into a kind of dia- 
logue whose aim will be not the communi- 
cation of a body of doctrine but the dis- 
closure of the nature of the metaphysical 
experience. 

Now it is precisely this character of his 
writing to which the strongest objections 
have been taken by his less friendly critics. 
The fact that he seems to be more deeply 
concerned with the human experience of 
metaphysical questions (the great questions 
of Being and God and the self) than with 




















the questions themselves has led certain of 
his critics to insist that he is really more 
a psychologist than he is a philosopher. It 
is argued—and I think with considerable 
justice—that his principal concern appears 
to be more with the psychological explora- 
tion of man’s experience of that which 
transcends him than with a genuinely 
metaphysical analysis of the mystery of ex- 
istence; that he appears to be more con- 
cerned to make us feel what it is like to 
experience philosophic perplexity in an age 
of crisis than to furnish tools for the anal- 
ysis of the objects of that perplexity. And 
these considerations are brought forward 
by his critics in order to intimate his lack 
of philosophic seriousness. But at a time 
when philosophy has fallen upon such evil 
days, when, with so many of its contempo- 
rary practitioners, it has become merely a 
kind of highly complicated calculus quite 
without any existential relevance at all, it 
may well be that the stratagem which has 
unified M. Marcel’s work is of a type than 
which there is none more authentically 
philosophical. For what our generation is 
perhaps most deeply in need of is a recov- 
ery of an understanding of what it is really 
like to be in a metaphysical situation, con- 
fronted by the great questions of the nature 
of selfhood and of our relation to others 
and to the Mystery of Being. And it may 
well be that not until it recovers such an 
understanding will it be enabled to dis- 
cover the point at which it took so wrong 
a turning. 

At any rate one feels that it is in the 
interest of such a catharsis for the modern 
intellectual that this distinguished philoso- 
pher has used his splendid talents as a 
writer and a thinker. In a brief review it 
is impossible to present any adequate sum- 
mary of the many themes with which he 
dealt in his Gifford Lectures or to convey 
any adequate impression of the enormous 
subtlety of his thought—or to suggest, 
without extensive quotation, the deeply 
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affecting rhetoric that he commands and 
that is in no great way weakened by the 
excellent translations of G. S. Fraser (who 
is responsible for the first volume) and 
René Hague (who is responsible for the 
second volume). One can only urge those 
readers of this Journal who are not yet ac- 
quainted with this remarkable French writer 
to get to know him, for, in these volumes 
and in his many other books which are 
now beginning to appear in this country, 
we have one of the richest repositories of 
wisdom in the philosophical literature of 
our period. 
NaTHaN A. Scort, Jr. 

Howard University 


Readings in the Philosophy of Religion. By 
John A. Mourant. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1954. 500 pages. 
$2.95. 

All teachers of philosophy of religion 
wish at times for a convenient set of read- 
ings in the field to which students can be 
readily directed for the use of first-hand 
materials. Dr. Mourant has written this 
book with the intent of meeting this need. 
His hope is, however, somewhat fuller than 
this. His selections are drawn from a wide 
background of approaches and viewpoints, 
so that he believes his book might well be 
used as itself a text in the subject, a text 
that can be rewarding to students of vary- 
ing religious backgrounds. 

The materials are placed under five prin- 
cipal headings: God, mysticism, faith, evil, 
and eschatology. The first of these, in turn 
divided into three sub-sections, is the long- 
est. The selections are generally excellent 
and many are those which one naturally 
thinks of in its division. Among the au- 
thors represented we find such thinkers as 
Calvin, Anselm, Feuerbach, Shankara, Bu- 
ber, Alexander on the first topic. Pascal, 
Underhill, Plotinus, Patanjali, St. John of 
the Cross, George Fox appear under mysti- 
cism. The Buddha, Augustine, Thomas, 
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Luther, Barth, Kierkegaard, Berdyaev, 
Stace contribute to faith. Under the sub- 
ject of evil we find Bayle, Leibniz, Au- 
gustine, James Thomson. Calvin, Thomas, 
de Molina, Plato, Zimmer, Eckhart, Brun- 
ner, Maritain, Kant write on eschatology. 
These selections average about eight pages 
each in length. Each major division is 
prefaced by a few pages of introductory 
material. 

For its purposes this volume is a very 
useful one. No two teachers in the field 
would choose exactly the same selections, 
but the choice here is judicious and suf- 
ficiently representative to present an ex- 
cellent cross-section of thought. The pri- 
mary question I should raise concerns its 
use as a textbook. Since it has no material 
on such subjects as method, religious val- 
ues, prayer, sin, human purpose, is it suf- 
ficiently inclusive in its topics to take the 
place of an actual text? I doubt it. Yet at 
the same time I believe it an excellent book 
for supplementary reading and recommend 
it very highly for this purpose. 

J. Carvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Great Systems of Yoga. By Ernest Wood. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
168 pages. $3.50. 


Some years ago the reviewer attended in 
New York City one of Ernest Wood’s pop- 
ular lectures on memory-training. He was 
impressed at that time by the basic com- 
mon sense of the speaker on a subject 
about which there is a great deal of non- 
sense. The same impression remains with 
the reader of this excellent little book. 

Here, in terms everyone can follow, the 
reader will find a discussion of the prin- 
cipal yogas. The application of the tech- 
niques of yoga to attain a balanced life is 
simply and directly stated out of the au- 
thor’s own experiences with ancient meth- 
ods by which the wise men of Asia achieved 


“that peace which passeth understanding.” 
The author is to be congratulated upon the 
directness and dignity of his style of writ- 
ing, upon his clarity of thought, and upon 
his unusual ability to stick to his subject. 
The book is the result of most careful 
consideration of the most effective way to 
present to skeptical Westerners techniques 
of self-improvement that can only be of 
benefit to him who tries them out. The au- 
thor has considered carefully the most 
urgent needs of the earth-bound, anti-tra- 
ditional, religion-hungry, childish Western- 
ers who seem unable to appreciate the dan- 
gers that threaten to engulf a civilization 
increasingly controlled by conformists. The 
reviewer knows of no book that has ap- 
peared in recent years that makes a more 
direct approach to making yoga useful to 
Western man. 

The reviewer would like to see some 
changes when there is a second edition. The 
table of contents should reflect the chapters 
on Buddhist, Chinese, and Sufi yogas. In- 
stead of the works of Christmas Hum- 
phreys and Dwight Goddard noted in the 
chapter on Chinese yoga, the serious stu- 
dent should be referred to: Cat’s Yawn 
(New York; The First Zen Institute of 
America, Inc., 1947) ; The Development of 
Chinese Zen after the Sixth Patriarch (New 
York, 1953); Shaku Soyen’s Sermons of a 
Buddhist Abbot (Chicago, 1906) ; Ohasama 
Shuej and A. Faust’s Zen: Der lebendige 
Buddhismus in Japan (Gotha-Stuttgart, 
1925). There should be a chapter on Ti- 
betan Yoga. 

GeOorRGE BINGHAM FOWLER 
University of Pittsburgh 


The Holy Koran. An Introduction with 
Selections. By A. J. Arberry. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. 141 
pages. $2.00. 


This small volume was published in the 
series of “Ethical and Religious Classics of 
East and West” sponsored by the Union 
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for the Study of the Great Religions. The 
enthusiastic reception of the book, particu- 
larly among Moslems, has encouraged Pro- 
fessor Arberry of Cambridge University to 
bring out a full translation which will be 
published in two volumes in 1955 by George 
Allen & Unwin, titled “The Koran Inter- 
preted.” 

In the introduction the author discusses 
the work of Lane (classical, but out of 
print and out of date), of Pickthall (the 
approach of the western convert to Islam), 
and of Margoliouth (the Koran as a fraud- 
ulent compilation by Mohammed). He 
grants that the beauty of the Koran and 
its hold upon the Islamic world can never 
be understood unless it is read in Arabic, 
but argues for a clear translation in Eng- 
lish which will increase western under- 
standing of Islam. The contents and lit- 
erary style of the Koran are discussed 
briefly and with insight. 

The selections are brought together in 
sections dealing with the Koranic teaching 
on God, the personal experiences of the 
Prophet, and accounts of the experiences 
of earlier prophets. 

It is good that a book which is accepted 
by over four hundred million people as 
God’s final revelation is now being put into 
English by a man with such learning, skill, 
and sympathetic understanding as has been 
shown by Professor Arberry. 

KENNETH W. MorGAN 
Colgate University 


Practice of Psychotherapy. By C. J. Jung. 
New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1954. 
377 pages. $4.50. 

This is Volume 16 of the collected works 
of Dr. Carl Jung, published for the Boll- 
ingen Foundation by Pantheon Books. Like 
the other volumes already published, it is 
a handsomely printed volume, and a tribute 
to the significance of the author and his 
contributions to present-day psychoanalysis 
and mythology. 


Dr. Jung’s contributions to the early 
developments in psychoanalytic theory are 
well known to American psychologists, the- 
ologians, and psychiatrists. However, much 
of our knowledge has come from the ef- 
forts of his students and colleagues, who 
have attempted to simplify his concepts 
and make them comprehensible. These ef- 
forts did not serve to clarify his ideas, while 
the richness and extraordinary imagina- 
tive skill of his work and writing were 
lost. The Pantheon series is remedying this. 


In Volume 16 we get a picture of Jung 
as the practical therapist, with many sug- 
gestive techniques to accelerate the process 
of therapy while stressing the individual 
nature of each patient. He deals with gen- 
eral problems of the aims of psychotherapy, 
its place in the field of medicine, and the 
requirements of the analyst for a sound 
philosophic orientation before embarking 
upon the difficult and treacherous career of 
treating others. It is in these papers that 
we recognize Jung’s insistence on the ana- 
lyst knowing himself in order to know his 
patient. These are excellent technical pa- 
pers, full of useful and provocative ideas 
for every analyst—whatever his theoret- 
ical formulations might be. 

In the second half of the book, Jung at- 
tempts to describe the process of transfer- 
ence, which he too considers basic to the 
healing process. Unlike the first half, this 
portion is highly theoretical, magnificently 
imaginative, and portrays Jung’s profound 
knowledge and understanding of mythol- 
ogy and symbolic processes. He attempts 
to compare the transference relationship 
with some of the symbolic pictures in 16th 
century alchemy, and shows that the bond 
between patient and therapist is similar to 
the relationship between alchemist and his 
“mystic sister.” As the first part of the 
book is practical and useful, so the second 
half is mystical and almost totally devoid 
of practical application except in a vague, 
highly symbolic fashion. Although fascinat- 
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ing in its semantic and anthropological in- 
sights, it is complicated beyond the skills 
of most psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. 
It is this aspect of Jung’s work which 
makes one wonder if Jung should not be 
considered a semantic philosopher or a 
master of symbolic imagery and metapsy- 
chology. It is no longer the medical psy- 
chologist who is speaking of patients or 
neurosis—but the profound scholar of 
mythology and symbolism. Consequently it 
has been extremely difficult for most Amer- 
ican psychiatrists or psychoanalysts to be- 
come serious students of Jung’s psychol- 
ogy. His following is small in this country, 
although his influence in broadening the 
concept of libido, stressing the positive as- 
pects of the unconscious, and enlarging our 
understanding of dreams and symbolic 
processes is very great. 

Serious students of psychoanalysis, theo- 
logians, and scholars will welcome this lat- 
est addition to the collected works of C. G. 
Jung. : 

Leon SALZMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


Who Speaks for God? By Gerald Kennedy. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 139 
pages. $2.50. 

Bishop Kennedy has had a wide experi- 
ence in the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
a spokesman for God, both as pastor of 
several churches and as a professor of 
homiletics in the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion. Among other books from his pen are 
The Lion and the Lamb and Paradoxes of 
the Christian Faith. He is also the editor 
of a special column in The Pastor, where 
he writes on books for ministers. 

In Who Speaks for God? he deals with 
four problems: Who Speaks for Persons? 
Who Speaks for the Spiritual? Who Speaks 
for Freedom? and Who Speaks for Hope? 
He maintains that the church is not an 
end in itself but is only a means to an 
end. The minister who makes the institu- 


tion rather than persons his final allegiance, 
however good in itself that institution 
might be, ceases to reflect the mind of Christ 
who always spoke for persons as more im- 
portant than any institution. Just so, when 
the minister speaks for social reform it 
must not be in generalities but on behalf 
of men with broken hearts and women 
with dreams. “Within men there is always 
that which haunts them with an insistence 
that they are only partially alive until 
they have found God, and this is never a 
matter of choice but of necessity.” Those 
who would speak for God have good 
ground in which to sow the seed. A spir- 
itual message is water for thirsty souls. 
“God is a spirit, and the spirit of man is 
God’s candle. Let the spokesman of God 
remember that.” 

In true religion there is freedom. “Some 
men tremble at every new discovery of 
science or every unorthodox concept of 
God.” Such men are afraid that their faith 
or their institution will be harmed, and 
they act as though they carry the weight 
of their religion upon their shoulders. Great 
religion is not a burden to men but wings 
for their spirits. Just as fear is a spiritual 
matter, so its healing is a spiritual process. 
The writer points out that many concepts 
of freedom grant freedom only to those 
who are within the political, social, or re- 
ligious group in power. Even despots hold 
freedom dear when it involves only their 
own actions. The Bible is a great textbook 
of liberty. It is the story of God’s attempt 
to set people free. 

He who speaks for God must have a 
word of hope. So much pessimism and 
despondency mark the theological thinking 
of our day that it is good to read in the 
chapter on hope an affirmation that the 
Gospel is “good news,” and that the Chris- 
tian faith is an antidote for despair. The 
author rejects psychiatry as a substitute 
for God. 

Bishop Kennedy concludes his inspiring 

















message with this paragraph: “We can 
look at the worst and believe in the best. 
This is the greatest word any man has to 
speak to his brethren. He who speaks for 
God speaks for a hope that is unconquer- 
able and everlasting.” Not alone to min- 
isters but to all who are interested in the 
place of religion in life this book carries a 
message worth the reading. 


S. Ratpo HARLow 
Fisk University 


The Funeral and the Mourners. By Paul E. 
Irion. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 
188 pages. $2.75. 


Here is a volume dealing with an impor- 
tant area in the field of pastoral ministry 
which lays a valid claim to serious atten- 
tion. Reading it one feels that “something 
new has been added” to the materials 
available as aids to those called upon to 
minister to people in perhaps the most crit- 
ical aspect of their relationship to others 
and of their search for the meaning of ex- 
istence. For example, the author analyzes 
the grief experience in a capable and pene- 
trating fashion, exposes the therapeutic 
effect of the mourning process, and makes 
the function of religion central to the total 
experience. 

Funeral services and current funeral prac- 
tices are surveyed, interpreted, and evalu- 
ated in the light of the culture mores, with 
candid insights directed to the good of all 
concerned—mourner, preacher, funeral di- 
rector—all who are charged with a role of 
responsibility for the final rites. 

The funeral from beginning to end Irion 
rightly regards as first of all a religious 
service. The minister, as the official repre- 
sentative of the religious institution, should 
come to a sensitive appraisal of his func- 
tion, should be equipped to bring to the 
service resources in knowledge and spirit 
in order to invest all acts and words with 
dignity, and should be able to guide those 
intimately concerned to an affirmative rela- 
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tionship to the Sovereign of life and death. 

When one considers how universal, per- 
sonal, and peculiarly acute the experience 
of mourning is, anyone called to help peo- 
ple in this intimate crisis will welcome the 
contribution which the research, experience, 
and personal insight of another minister 
now add to one’s equipment for this im- 
portant function. 

Paul Irion’s book is such a contribution. 


A. F. ELMeEs 


People’s Congregational Church 
Washington, D. C. 


Africa: The Racial Issue. The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. 24, No. 1. Edited by Joan 
Coyne Maclean. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1954. 198 pages. $1.75. 
The Reference Shelf serves as a public 

forum, presenting articles on timely con- 
troversial questions. Five articles in this 
volume had appeared in English maga- 
zines; fifteen in American; two are excerpts 
from books. One author is an Indian, one 
an American Negro, three are Africans. 
The editor has written an excellent intro- 
duction to each of the six sections: Prob- 
lems of a Continent, British East Africa, 
The Union of South Africa, Central Af- 
rican Federation, Approaches to Self-Gov- 
ernment, The Belgian Congo and French 
Africa. Since at the time of publication 
little of value had been written about 
Portuguese Africa, it is not surprising that 
this important area is not included. But 
one wonders why no article was devoted 
specifically to the trust territories? This 
omission is remedied in part by one of the 
editor’s introductions. 

Most of the articles present points of 
view sympathetic to Africans. But the two 
articles on the Belgian Congo emphasize 
disproportionately the benefits of enlight- 
ened paternalism, and the article on French 
Africa is too categoric in its assertion that 
there is no segregation. One of the most 
valuable contributions, “Islam Advancing 
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in West Africa,” describes a movement 
whose dynamism is too little appreciated in 
this country. 

The reviewer's principal criticism of this 
compilation is based upon the absence of 
forthright views in behalf of white su- 
premacy, especially in the Union, the two 
Rhodesias, Nyasaland, and Kenya. Most 
current articles and books about Africa 
similarly have completed the cycle from 
uncritical praise of the “white man’s bur- 
den” to sturdy support of the Africans’ 
struggle to liberate themselves from colo- 
nialism and imperialism. The reader would 
have a more balanced picture of the Con- 
tinent in Crisis if Prime Minister Malan, 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, Sir Roy Welensky 
and a die-hard white settler in Kenya had 
sounded off in paeans of praise for white 
supremacy or of “partnership,” in which 
the Africans would distinctly be very jun- 
ior partners. 

The inclusion of such articles would have 
convinced many Americans of the urgent 
need for the United States to cooperate 
with the European powers in formulating 
policies that will prevent Africa south of 
the Sahara from becoming a battleground 
between “Gold Coastism” and “Malanaz- 
ism.” Despite these criticisms, this volume 
of The Reference Shelf contains much 
valuable information that should keep alive 
concern for the future of “The Reserve 
Continent of the World.” 


RayFrorp W. Locan 
Howard University 


The Christian in the World Struggle. By 
M. M. Thomas and J. D. McCaughey. 
Geneva, Switzerland: A Grey Book of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
1951. 165 pages. $1.00. 

Here is a provocative little work which 
grew out of a soul-searching “political con- 
sultation,” begun first by the W-.S.C.F.’s 
General Committee, meeting in Canada in 
1949. In August, 1950, the discussion was 


carried further in a conference of some 
forty students and leaders. The latter ses- 
sion took place near Paris at the French 
S.C.M. conference center. 


The title is apt enough. Messrs. Thomas 
and McCaughey acknowledge the universal 
agony which Christians face in this mo- 
ment of history. They recognize that even 
those possessed of the first-fruits of the 
spirit (to use the great Apostle’s language) 
groan within themselves because of the po- 
litical and spiritual darkness over the earth. 
Yet Christians must be concerned, respon- 
sible, in quest of a universal justice. We 
live in an era of “revolutionary ferment” 
(pp. 15, 19), with the “same things hap- 
pening in different parts of the world.” In 
this perilous situation the gospel is a “dis- 
turbing illumination” which impels to ac- 
tion but does not guarantee a_ unified 
political policy. The Communist world un- 
wittingly would transform the inevitable 
social revolution into an instrument of op- 
pression, while the powerful democracies 
are bent on throttling it, under the drive 
of a sincere anti-Communist animus. All 
social orders are evil. There is no final so- 
lution in history. 





Throughout the argument one sees the 
influence of Niebuhr and Tillich, with em- 
phasis on “provisional hopes and partial 
solutions” (p. 57), with rejection of in- 
dividualism and socialism as false alter- 
natives (p. 65), and with the deliberate 
choice of a dialectical methodology (pp. 43, 
49, 74). 


The book contains an appendix with two 
dissenting voices offering their Critiques. 
The “critiques” are written by M. Max- 
Alain Chevallier of the French S.C.M. and 
Mr. Keith Bridston, Secretary of the 
W.S.C.F. M. Chevallier attacks the opti- 
mism of the major statement, says emphat- 
ically that Christians have no special po- 
litical insight and must carry on by a sort 
of existentialism, being justified by faith in 
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a universe of socio-politico-economic dark- 
ness. 


Within this tiny volume one finds a per- 
fect illustration of the extremely chastened 
hope clung to by an increasing number of 
Christians living in the twilight of an era 
which dreamed of making the kingdoms of 
this world conscious of the lordship of the 
Christ. 


J. NeaL HucHLey 


North Carolina College 
at Durham 


Against the Stream. By Karl Barth. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 352 
pages. $3.75. 


No one is mentioned more often in Prot- 
estant theological circles than Karl Barth. 
Despite this, there is probably no thinker 
who is more generally misunderstood. This 
is the result of the inaccessibility in Eng- 
lish of much of his work and also to the 
fact that he has frequently changed his 
mind upon vital issues. Against the Stream 
should be helpful in clearing up misunder- 
standings, for it is a collection of Barth’s 
shorter writings from 1946-52 which cover 
a number of topics. 


A large proportion of the essays deal with 
the relationship of Christianity to various 
political problems. Barth frequently has 
been accused of so emphasizing the sin- 
fulness of men that he cannot make judg- 
ments between the relative righteousness of 
political movements. There is much in this 
book to sanction such charges. There is, and 
can be, no perfect political system or even 
one that may be called Christian, he tells 
us. On the other hand, he assures us that 
there is no such thing as a completely dia- 
bolical state; even the worst state has some 
redeeming feature. At this point the con- 
clusion almost seems to be that the Church 
can ignore political differences and preach 
the hope of the eschatological gospel, which 
Barth emphasizes in this book. 


A closer reading, however, proves that 
such stereotypes of Barth are quite un- 
fair. He assures us that a non-political 
Christianity is impossible; the church 
must take a stand in political affairs. He 
insists that Christianity must always be 
for social justice and freedom, and that 
it implies the need for a democratic society. 
Even the sermon must have its political 
relevance. These are not the conclusions of 
a man who is too far above the world to 
be involved in the niceties of political de- 
cision. 

One of the best chapters, “Political De- 
cisions in the Unity of the Faith,” deals 
most constructively with the problem of 
how the church can put into practice its 
political mission. This is a perennial prob- 
lem for all who are concerned with the 
relevance of Christianity to society, and 
Americans can learn much from Barth. 
There is considerable fear that in this coun- 
try neo-orthodoxy has exalted compromise 
to the point of a principle and has almost 
repudiated the taking of a stand upon 
Christian principles, letting the chips fall 
where they may. It is most refreshing, 
therefore, to find Barth counselling uncom- 
promising Christian witness for those polit- 
ical answers which seem to the individual 
to be the will of God. He says, “Anyone 
who knows and acknowledges the political 
responsibility of the church in principle, 
must be ready to risk some deed of bravery 
for the sake of God, or at any rate not to 
be angry if, for the moment, others do the 
brave deeds for him.” 

Barth has frequently been criticized for 
his neutralism on the cold war. In particu- 
lar, he is charged with having betrayed 
the stand he made against totalitarianism 
in its Nazi form. Barth’s answer to this 
is illuminating. The church had to take its 
stand against Hitler, he says, because the 
central and western European peoples, be- 
ginning with Germany, had fallen under 
the spell of Hitler. It was unrespectable 
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and dangerous to criticize or oppose Hitler. 
In such a situation it was the church’s duty 
to speak. But today, although Barth rec- 
ognizes the demonic nature of Communism, 
he insists that it is not a temptation to 
anyone in the West. Criticism of Commu- 
nism is cheap and requires no faith or 
courage. Why, then he asks, should the 
church bother to say what is said so well 
by the daily paper, the Pope, and Mr. Tru- 
man? Actually Barth’s position is close to 
what is known today as “co-existence,” 
which seems to have become more respect- 
able in the West than it was when Barth 
first wrote these essays. 

The book is valuable to all who wish 
to keep up to date on theology and who 
are concerned with the relation of Chris- 
tianity to social problems. 

Wru1aM Horpern 
Swarthmore College 


Christianity and Anti-Semitism. By Nicolas 
Berdyaev. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. 58 pages. $2.75. 

This little book brings to us one of the 
classic Christian indictments of anti-Sem- 
itism in particular, and racial and religious 
prejudice in general. Nicolas Berdyaev, un- 
orthodox Christian and Russian mystic, 
wrote in 1940 this brief essay on Christian- 
ity’s relationship to and responsibility for 
anti-Semitism, and it is reprinted here with 
notes and commentary by Alan A. Spears. 

Briefly but cogently, Berdyaev disposes 
of the sin and baselessness of anti-Semitism 
in its political, economic, and racial as- 
pects. Although the problem of social prej- 
udice looms large to us today, Berdyaev 
passes it over because, curiously enough, he 
finds it unconnected with any ideology. 
His major concern—and this he treats with 
the indignation of an Old Testament proph- 
et—is anti-Semitism in its religious form 
and implications: “For us Christians, the 
Jewish problem does not consist in know- 
ing whether the Jews are good or bad, 


but whether we are good or bad.” Antici- 
pating the findings of the psychologists that 
hatred and prejudice are largely indivisible, 
Berdyaev writes, “Anti-Semitism is fatally 
sure to develop into anti-Christianity.” 

Berdyaev sees in individual Jewish con- 
versions to Christianity one of the possible 
and partial solutions to anti-Semitism, but 
he insists that Christians should make a 
start by getting converted themselves. 
Christians who employ war, oppression, and 
discrimination cannot be missionaries for 
their faith; they have “thrust themselves 
in between Christ and the Jews.” Berdyaev 
concludes with a call for a general conver- 
sion to Christ rather than to sectarian 
Christianity. His appeal would have gained 
in universality, and lost nothing in cogency 
or timeliness, if he had called for a con- 
version to godliness. 


HERMAN EDELSBERG 


Anti-Defamation League 
Washington, D. C. 


International Aspects of Librarianship. By 
Leon Carnovsky and Others. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954. 124 
pages. $4.00. 

This book is a compilation of the ten 
papers presented before the eighteenth an- 
nual conference of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. 

In three papers, library development in 
Europe, the Middle East, and Latin Amer- 
ica is discussed, along with the many con- 
tributions of the American librarian to this 
development. John Fall, Chief of the Eco- 
nomics Division of the New York Public 
Library, and Luther Evans, Director-Gen- 
eral of UNESCO, consider in two papers 
the difficulties encountered by American 
librarians in acquiring foreign books and 
periodicals. They also point out the work 
UNESCO, the organization of American 
states, and the cooperative labors of Amer- 
ican Librarians in the Farmington Plan 
have accomplished in alleviating some of 
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these difficulties. Other papers consider the 
foreign distribution of American publica- 
tions, the overseas book program of the 
United States government, and some lacunae 
in foreign bibliography. 

This study should prove to be a major 
contribution to world scholarship since it 
not only analyzes the pattern which world 


bibliography and librarianship is taking, 
but also suggests steps toward improving 
international library service and under- 
standing. 

Ernet L. WiLtiaMs 
School of Religion 
Howard University 
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